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March 13-18, 1944 


THE BATTLE OF 
WASHINGTON 


Senate Leader Barkley’s Break with President 


Dramatizes Growing Conflict Between 
Executive and Legislative Branches 


HE growing struggle between 

the President and Congress 

over home front policies 

reached a climax of bitterness with 

President Roosevelt’s sharply-word- 

ed veto of the $2,315,000,000 tax 
bill passed by Congress. 

The President denounced the bill 
as providing “relief not for the needy 
but for the greedy.” He said it was 
“wholly ineffective” and that the 
dangers of inflation require a bill 
calling for greater civiliay sacrifices. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, in a dramatic speech 
from the Senate floor, promptly re- 
plied that the President’s veto mes- 
sage was an insult to members of 
Congress, and then announced his 
resignation as majority leader of 
the Democrats in the Senate. Mem- 
bers of both parties rushed to con- 
gratulate him for his “declaration 
of independence,” 

The next day the House of Rep- 
resentatives overrode the veto 299 
to 95, with a margin of 36 votes 
more than the necessary two-thirds. 
At the same time Senate Democrats 
unanimously accepted Senator 
Barkley’s resignation and _- then 
unanimously re-elected him ma- 
jority leader. Later the Democrats 
joined Senate Republicans in over- 
riding the President’s veto, 72 to 14. 

Senator Barkley was first elected 
majority leader by a scant one-vote 
margin in 1937, after President 
Roosevelt had personally expressed 
a preference for him over the late 
Senator Pat Harrison.of Mississippi. 
Senator Barkley usually had been 
a staunch supporter of*the Presi- 
dent’s program, a fact which made 
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The Question Is Who Is Spanking Whom? 


his break with the President all the 
more dramatic. 

Some Democratic Senators said 
that the unanimous re-election of 
Senator: Barkley meant that he 
would become “a Congressional 
leader”—representing them—rather 
than “a White House leader’’—rep- 
resenting merely the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. Asked what change 
there would be, Senator Barkley 
said he would not comment until 
“the old leader” had conferred with 
“the new leader.” 


Threat of a Deadlock 


Observers said the “new leader” 
would have difficult days ahead 
with the split between the Presi- 
dent and Congress threatening to 
become wider each day. The great- 
est danger foreseen was that the 
struggle might result in a dead- 
lock which would stall the passage 
of bills needed to “hold the line” 
against inflation and support the 
war effort. 

In an attempt to soothe wounded 
feelings on Capitol Hill, President 
Roosevelt sent a friendly telegram 
to Senator Barkley. The President 
urged the Senator not to resign, 
and said he had not meant to at- 
tack the honesty of members of 
Congress. He added that if Senator 
Barkley did resign he hoped the 
Democratic caucus would unani- 
mously re-elect him. 

Replying to the President’s tele- 
gram, the Majority Leader said he 
hoped that “this incident may bring 
the executive and legislative de- 
partments closer together in fullest 
cooperation so that we may end this 


terrible war at the earliest possible 
moment... .” The letter indicated 
that the bitterness shown in his 
speech had disappeared. 

Both supporters and opponents of 
the Administration apparently were 
in agreement that the “Barkley in- 
cident” may do the President and 
Congress much good by clearing the 
air. Some predicted that if future 
messages were sent to Congress 
they would be in a different tone. 
Some observers consider the inci- 
dent a symptom of a deep-lying 
conflict of governmental theories. 

Leading up to the latest clash 
were three blunt messages and two 
blistering vetoes from the President. 
All of them called for more drastic 
action by Congress to support the 
war effort. 

First was President Roosevelt’s 
annual message to Congress out- 
lining a five-point program to 
strengthen the home front. (See 
February 7-12 issue.) 

A day later the President sent 
his budget message again demand- 
ing greater sacrifice ‘from civilians 
and insisting that the tax bill should 
raise $10,500,000,000 in new reve- 
nue. 

Next came a demand that Con- 
gress pass a soldiers’-vote law using 
a simplified Federal ballot rather 
than letting the individual states 
handle the problem in their own 
Way. He denounced the Eastland- 
Rankin “states’. rights” bill as “a 
fraud on the soldiers and sailors 
and marines. .. .” Many Congress- 
men resented the tone of this mes- 
sage. But public opinion appeared 
to support the President’s position, 
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and the controversy dragged on in 
a conference committee. 

Then in February came the Pres- 
ident’s veto of a bill extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. He objected to the bill be- 
cause it contained a clause (“rider’’) 
banning the use of food subsidies 
by the CCC. He insisted that these 
subsidies were needed to assure the 
farmer a fair price for his crops 
while keeping down the cost of food. 
(See November 29, 1943, issue.) 

Although the House had passed 
the anti-subsidy bill by almost a 
2-1 majority, it failed by 26 votes 
to get the two-thirds majority nec- 
essary to override the President’s 
veto. Congress then prepared to 
pass a new bill reviving the CCC. 
Aside from its cost-of-food subsi- 
dies, the CCC handles important 
Government crop loans to farmers 
and other price-support programs 
for crops. 

Another attempt to ban subsidies 
is expected when Congress takes up 
the bill to extend the life of the 
Office of Price Administration and 
the present price-control law be- 
yond June 30. Subsidy foes are ex- 
pected to put an anti-subsidy rider 
on this bill in the hope that the 
President would not want to kill 
the whole price-control program by 
vetoing the bill. 


The Tax Controversy 


Finally, came the President’s veto 
of the tax bill, which caused Senator 
Barkley to rebel. Reminding Con- 
gress that he had urged a $10,500,- 
000,000 tax bill, the President re- 
marked that ‘“‘persons prominent in 
our national life have stated that 
my figure was too low.” This evi- 
dently referred to Wendell L. Will- 
kie, Republican leader, who urged 
an increase of $16,000,000,000. 

The President disputed Congres- 
sional estimates of the amount of 
money that the tax bill would raise. 
“More specifically,” he said, “the 
bill purports to provide $2,100,000,- 
000 in new revenues. At the same 
time it cancels out automatic in- 
creases in the Social Security tax 
which would yield $1,100,000,000. 
In addition, it grants relief from ex- 
isting taxes which would cost the 
Treasury at least $150,000,000 and 
possibly more. 


The complexity of the present tax, 


laws raised a sore point in the dis- 
pute. “The nation will readily un- 
derstand,” the President said, “that 
it is not the fault of the Treasury 
that the income-tax payers are 
flooded with forms to fill out which 
are so compiex that even certified 


public accountants cannot interpret 
them.” 

In his reply to the veto message, 
Senator Barkley contended that 
“Congress is to blame for these 
complexities to the extent, and only 
to the extent, that it accepted the 
advice of the Treasury Depart- 
ment... .” 

Probably the sharpest. disagree- 
ment between the President and 
Congress was over the increase in 
Social Security taxes scheduled to 
take effect March 1. Under the 
present law the collections from 
employers and employees for old- 
age benefits would go up from 1 per 
cent each to 2 per cent. The Presi- 
dent insisted that to “freeze” the 
Social Security taxes would reduce 
the new revenue raised by the tax 
bill to less than $1,000,000,000. 
Senator. Barkley strongly disputed 
this view. He said that Social’ Se- 
curity funds were not revenue, that 
they were merely loaned to the 
Treasury, and are “no more to be 
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The End of the Bear Hunt 


regarded as income in the Treasury 
than the money obtained by the 
sale of War Bonds.” 

Treasury and Social Security 
Board officials agree that these taxes 
are not income in the sense that 
other tax collections are. But they 
say Social Security taxes do pro- 
vide money for financing the war 
without borrowing from the banks. 
These officials also argue that an in- 
crease in Social Security taxes is 
needed to build up reserves for fu- 
ture pension payments, and to 
“hold the line” against inflation. 

The President’s veto — the first 
Presidential veto of a tax bill in 
U. S. history—brought angry charges 
thafhe was invading the powers of 
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Congress. The President’s critics 
long have contended that the ex- 
ecutive department threatens to 
overshadow the. legislative (Con- 
gress) and the judiciary (courts) 
and upset the “balance of powers” 
which the “founding fathers” estab- 
lished in 1787. 


The Veto Power 


The New York Times commented 
that under the Constitution it is 
Congress that is given the power 
“to lay and collect taxes.” But this 
does not mean that the President 
has-no right to interfere, it added. 
The Constitution also says (Art. I, 
Sec. 7, Par. 2): “Every bill which 
shall have passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, shall, 
before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the Unit- 
ed States. .: .” This statement on 
the veto power of the President, 
adds the Times, does not make any 
exception f6r tax bills. ! 

The Times then goes on to say 
that the “objections to the Presi- 
dent’s course in the present case are 
of a different kind.” It adds that the 
President first asked Congress for 
$16,000,000,000 in additional tax 
revenue without recommending 
ways to raise it. Later the Treasury 
submitted a $10,500,0090,000 tax 
program to Congress, which was 
immediately turned down by lead- 
ers of the President’s own party. 
The Treasury tax program, the 
Times said, called for higher levies 
on the upper-income groups al- 
though figures proved that most of 
the new income was in the hands 
of low-income war. workers. De- 
mands were made for a sales tax to 
reach this low-income group, but 
the President and the Treasury, op- 
posed it as unfair to wage earners. 







































































“A sound tax program,” the Times 


concludes, “can be achieved only by 

a cooperative relationship between 

the President and Congress.” 
Other observers believe that 


executive - legislative cooperation 
Congress 


would be improved if 
modernized its law-making machin- 
ery. (See January 10-15, issue.) 
They cite, for example, Congress’ 
methods of handling taxation and 
spending bills. The Ways and Means 


Committee and the Senate Finance 


Committee, which write tax bills, 
work independently of the House 
and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees, which decide how much money 
is to be spent and for what. Critics 
believe these four committees should 
be consolidated into a Joint Fiscal 
Committee to guide taxing and 
spending policies. 
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FRANCE: 
Her fime has come 


French National Committee and Assembly, with 
Help of Underground, Prepares for Invasion Day 


“ E have plenty of only one thing This Free French Com- 
—hope.” In a smuggled letter, mando fights Nazis 

a French woman thus summarizes con- on the Italian front 
ditions in present-day France. For her, with a British unit 
hope has to take the place of food, heat, 
clothing, and husband. ° 

The French love good food. But now 
the one “big” daily meal consists of The French love freedom, especially 
rutabaga and leek soup, dandelion salad of speech. Now they do not talk for 
without olive oil, and some chestnuts. fear of being overheard by spies. They 
Since the Germans slaughtered nine- are banned from their streets after 8 
tenths of France’s cattle, a Frenchman p.m., their clubs are closed. Thou- 
is lucky to get an inch-square piece of sands of French men and women have 
meat once a week. If he has 7,000 died in concentration camps as “politi- 
francs, he perhaps can buy a ham on cally undesirable (anti-German) civil- 
the German black market. Since March ians.” Every move the French make is 
1 milk has been doled out to infants watched by France’s new gauleiter, 
under 12 months old. There are few Francois Darnand. Darnand, former 
chickens or eggs; only three lumps of Marseille owner of a storage firm and 
sugar a day, since the Germans turn §a district leader of the fascist group, Les 
beet-sugar into alcohol; no fat or oil; Cagoulards (“The Hooded Ones”), is 
and little wheat. Secretary for the Maintenance of Pub- 

The French love good clothes, too. lic Order, As such he eclipses Laval and 
But France’s famed textile mills have . Pétain and runs France for the Germans 
been dismantled, and the most stylish through terrorism. Germany has given 
garment today is a patchwork dress up trying to get France to collaborate. 
made out of living room curtains. Every- Darnand heads a new French Gestapo 
one goes barelegged and clumps around of 50,000 gunmen and former convicts. 


on wooden soles. For no price can you which rounds up those suspected of sup-” 


buy hairpins, string, thread, needles, porting the Allies and brings them be. 
soap, or a toothbrush. fore hand-picked courts whose verdict 
The French love their farms. But now always is “Guilty.” 
there is no fertilizer, no fuel for trac- F = 
tors, and the huge Percheron horses are ‘The Year of Shame 
dragging German guns. Yet, because they have hope, the 
The French love “la famille.” But now French resist. Frenchmen know that 
there are few intact families in France. their defeat of 1940 was caused to a 
Many a wife has a husband in a war large extent by weakness, dissension 
prisoners’ camp in Germany, and a son and treachery inside France. The French 
in a German war factory. Out of government asked for what turned out 
France’s ‘original 40 millions, 1% million to be the costliest armistice in history, 
are emaciated war prisoners and 3,900,- and the Parliament abandoned its repub- 
000 are slave laborers in Germany. Now _lican traditions by giving aged Marshal 
all men from 16 to 60 are supposed to Pétain the power to govern as he saw 
register for labor. fit. He had always disliked the Third 
The French love thrift. But there is Republic. So he governed as a dictator, 
no French business, no saving now. disbanded the Chamber of Deputies and 
France has to pay Germany 400,000,- Senate, stifled the press, changed the 
000 francs a day for the upkeep of the French motto “Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
vérman occupation army. This is three  ternity” to “Toil, Family, Country.” “My 
times as much as the average national government,” he declared, “is not to be 
peacetime budget. With tltese francs based on the false idea of the equality 
the Nazis have “bought” the majority. of man, on useless electoral represen- 
of shares in all important industries and - tation.” 


Three Lions 


supported Pétain because he was their 
commanding officer; most businessmen 
did because if they did not their stores 
were boycotted, their ration cards re- 
fused. But the average civilian was 
quickly disillusioned about the Vichy 
government. And Marshal Pétain did 
three things that Frenchmen could not 
stomach: he began persecution of Jews, 
he abandoned Alsace and Lorraine to 
Germany, and he organized the Legion 
of Veterans, whose members obtained 
better food and travel contlitions in ex- 
change for carrying out German orders. 


Resistance Rises 

Resistance began, at first passively. 
The French ignored the Germans, made 
a point of saluting anyone wearing the 
Jewish Star of David. They tripped Ger- 
mans in subways, cut the cross of Lor- 
raine in German coats, drowned out 
German brass bands by “coughing fits.” 
When German newsreels flashed on, 
French moviegoers pulled out books 
and began reading. 

By 1941 the Axis seemed to be win- 
ning the war. The Germans invaded 
Russia and reached the gates of Mos- 
cow; the Japanese attacked Pear] Har- 
bor. Confused as they were, however, 
the French began to form an under- 
ground. Resistance centered around la- 
bor’s Trade Union Council — banned 
by Vichy — and around the universities. 
Workers and intellectuals were joined 
by many of the aristocracy, the bour- 
geoisie, and the village clergy — groups 
which since the French revolution had 
been antagonistic. Patriots met secretly 
to listen to thé Free French broadcasts 
from London and to mimeograph under- 
ground papers which today have a cir- 
culation of 600,000. In the Occupied 
Zone a movement spread to conceal 
British parachutists and to pass along 
escaping British prisoners and aviators. 
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into the underground French commun- ° 


ists -men and women who for years 
had been trained in sabotage and secret 
communications. 

Patriots now merged into two main 
groupings: Liberté and Combat. Work- 
ing under a master plan for sabotage 
directed by skilled engineers, they 
wrecked railroad yards, derailed Ger- 
man troop trains, blew up power plants, 
and finished destroying factories dam- 
aged by Allied bombers. In 1943, 
French partisans in the mountains of 
Savoie began guerrilla warfare against 
Vichy militia and German armored 
units. The Underground is now believed 
to number 100,000 trained soldiers and 
40,000,000 civilian reservists. In March, 
1943, a National Council of the Under- 
ground was formed. It recognized de 
Gaulle’s National Committee as the 
provisional government of France, and 
elected a chief whom de Gaulle pro- 
claimed a member of the Committee in 
London. 

When the Allied and Free French 
armies freed North Africa, the National 
Committee moved to Algiers. At first the 
Committee was weak, hampered by lack 
of Anglo-U. S. recognition and by in- 
ternal disagreements between its co- 
chairmen — General de Gaulle, man of 
change, and General Giraud, man of 
tradition. 

Then the voice of the French under- 
ground made itself heard. Underground 
delegates escaped to Algiers, fusing 
“France inside” with “France outside.” 
They reported that “the French people 
are expecting this war of liberation to 
destroy all Fascists, warmongers, and 
tyrants. They are hoping with passionate 
eagerness that a true democracy will 
be built up.” They approved de Gaulle’s 
uncompromising subbornness as proof 
that he is no Allied puppet. 

Underground leaders were appointed 
to the Board of the National Commit- 
tee, including Francois de Menthon, 
now Commissioner of Justice, and André 
Philip, now Commissioner of Interior. 
Giraud “resigned” as co-chairman to 
become commander in chief of the 
U. S.-equipped French armies now 
fighting so capably in Italy. Above all, 
the Consultative Assembly was formed 
on September 17, 1943. 


The Consultative Assembly 


The Assembly. at first was composed 
of 40 representatives of resistance in- 
side France, 12 representatives of re- 
sistance outside France; 20 members 
of Parliament (Senate and Chamber), 
and several delegates from freed terri- 
tories such as Corsica. Since then the 
Assembly has been increased to 102 
members, including spokesmen for every 
major political party and delegates 
from trade unions. It began as an ad- 
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The death of “la Patrie’ brought bitter tears to these French men and 
women as they watched the Nazis march in to enslave their homeland. 


ecutive authority. The National Com- 
mittee was bound to consult it on only 
one subject —the budget. Yet the As- 
sembly soon turned out to be a minia- 
ture Parliament, whose wishes have de- 
termined the actions of the National 
Committee. One of the Assembly’s first 
acts was to draw up statutes protecting 
it from National Committee pressure or 
purges. When the most crucial prob- 
lem facing Frenchmen arose — the prob- 
lem of organizirig France during and 
after invasion —the National Commit- 
tee and the Assembly both suggested 
different plans, and the Assembly’s plan 
was the one that won. 

This plan provides that, as rapidly 
as France is freed, the National Com- 
mittee and Assembly will be enlarged 
by two members from each French de- 


partment (state), one member to be— 


chosen by local resistance groups, the 
other by the political parties as repre- 
sented by the former members of Par- 
liament now sitting in the Assembly. 
When two-thirds of France, plus Paris, 
are liberated, the Assembly is to be 
replaced by a provisional national As- 
sembly composed equally of delegates 
chosen by resistance groups and by 
political parties. To this Assembly the 
National Committee will surrender its 
power (and de Gaulle will resign), 
whereupon the Assembly will choose a 
Chief of Government (perhaps de 
Gaulle), who will form a Cabinet. The 
Assembly will supervise the budget and 
plan revisions of the French constitu- 
tion to prevent the repeated cabinet 
crises which so weakened the Third Re- 
public. A final constituent Assembly will 
be chosen by direct vote (women taking 
part for the first time) within a year 


The Committee and Assembly are 
now trying to solve several other vital 
problems. 


Problems for the Government 


1, The Communists. In the Assembly 
are some members who were support- 
ed by French labor before 1940 and 
were members of the Socialist-Commu- 
nist Popular French government, under 
which France suffered a chaotic period 
of political riots and crippling strikes. 
These delegates imsist that de Gaulle 
include Communists on the National 
Committee, giving them the portfolios 
of Information and Production. Since 
the Communists opposed France's war 
effort before 1941, de Gaulle hesitates 
to grant their request. 

2. Colonies. Under pressure from the 
Assembly, de Gaulle freed Syria and 
Lebanon of their French mandates, but 
he still faces rising unrest among the 
Arab majorities in Algeria (a constitu- 
tional part of France), and in Tunisia 
and Morocco (mandates). Arab lead- 
ers hope to form an Arab empire. They 
resent General de Gaulle’s _restora- 
tion of the Cremieux decree, allowing 
Jews in Algeria to become French citi- 
zens. (Arabs, most of whom are illiter- 
ate, must first pass education tests). To 
offset this unrest, de Gaulle grant- 
ed full citizenship to thousands of Mos- 
lems in Algeria and increased the pro- 
portion of Moslems in local councils. 

8. Purging Vichy. The French under- 
ground claims France is violently op- 
posed to all collaborationists, past or 
present, in or out of France. De Gaulle 
has agreed to set up a “purification 
commission” to root out Vichyites and 
traitors. Many army and navy officers 
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largest island, with six excellent har- 
bors, and forested Kusaie. In the center 
lies fabled Truk, key bastion of the 
Japanese South Pacific defense and 


* Japan’s Pearl Harbor. 


Until last month, Truk was thought 
impregnable. But on February 17 the 





unopposed, blasted its defenses, sank 23 
Japanese ships and destroyed 201 
planes. Forecasting further major at- 
tacks in the Carolines, U. S. troops 
seized. Eniwetok in the western Mar- 
shalls, 750 miles from Truk, while 
bombers smashed Saipan in the Mari- 











The New Supreme Court 


GREAT deal has been said in the 

press lately about the “quarreling 
and bickering” going on among the nine 
members of the Supreme Court. 

The truth of the matter is that this 
dissension is far less spectacular than 
the publicity which it has received 
would indicate. What is not fully ap- 
preciated by the public is that these 
conflicting personalities and opinions are 
proof of the vitality and good health of 
the highest court in the land. 

The Court is no longer composed of 
“nine old men,” as its critics used to 
call them. President Roosevelt has ap- 
pointed seven of the present nine mem- 
bers. They are comparatively young 
men in terms of Supreme Court age. 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone and 
Justice Owen J. Roberts were on the 
Court before Mr. Roosevelt took office. 
The others — Justices Hugo L. Black, 
Stanley F. Reed, William O. Douglas, 
Frank Murphy, Robert H. Jackson, 
Felix Frankfurter and Wiley Rutledge 
— have been appointed by Mr. Roose- 
velt in that order. These appointees 
cannot be neatly catalogued, but natur- 
ally they have been, on the whole, 
friendly to the economic program of the 
New Deal. 

Justice Frankfurter was an early 
Roosevelt adviser, Justice Black was a 
New Deal Senator, Justice Douglas was 
a militant chairman of the SEC. Both 
Justices Murphy and Jackson were in 
the Cabinet as Attorney General at 
different times. Justice Reed was Solici- 
tor General. In fact Justice Rutledge is 
the only new member who was on the 
Federal judiciary before being elevated 
to the Supreme Court. 

Thus it is difficult to pin labels on 
the differences which are appearing 
among the members. A justice reading 
a majority decision at one of the Mon- 
day sessions of the Court may offer a 
minority decision the following week. 
Nevertheless, we can begin to see cer- 
tain trends. 

We can classify the justices roughly 
on their decisions to date. On this basis 
Chief Justice Stone and Justice Roberts 
stand somewhat together and to the 
right of center. Justices Douglas, Black, 
Murphy and Rutledge may be blocked 
together as representing a distinct left- 
of-center viewpoint, with their accent 
on humanitarian rather than property 
_ rights. This leaves Frankfurter, Jackson 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


These last three, particularly Frank- 
furter, evince a legalistic approach to 
the cases under review. They are by 
no means conservative but they want to 
stick to the letter of the Constitution. As 
time passes, the cleavages now appear- 
ing will probably be increasingly evi- 
dent. It is already possible to venture a 
guess as to how the Court will divide 
on basic principles. 

First, we must realize that during the 
early years of the depression and more 
recently in the war period, there has 
been no serious attempt to hold to the 
letter of the Constitution. 

Now it is the Court’s chief task to up- 
hold and interpret the Constitution. 
That is why eventually, after the eco- 
nomic emergency of the depression had 
passed, the Court got around to invali- 
dating the NRA and the AAA. Today 
there are other similar questions in- 
volving newer agencies of Government, 
which are bound to come up for review. 

One question is whether the Courts 
or the Congress should have the final 
say in regard to the powers of these 
agencies. Strict Constitutionalists like 
Justice Frankfurter will undoubtedly 
want to “go back to the Constitution.” 
Sharing this view will probably be 
Chief Justice Stone, Justices Roberts, 
Reed, and possibly Jackson. On the 
other side will be Douglas, Murphy, 


THE SUPREME COURT. Seated: Reed, Roberts, Stone ( 


HINGtTON 


Black, probably supported by Rutledge. 
These jurists believe that social trends 
in a dynamic society must be recog- 
nized by the Court. They also tend to 
believe that Congress, not the Courts, 
expresses the final will of the people. 

A vitally important body of cases is 
now reaching the Court through the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. All sorts of private activities 
have been opened up to Federal control. 
Prices, securities, nearly every kind of 
business operation, may now be covered 
by the interstate commerce clause. 
Among the questions to which the 
Court must find answers are: what curbs 
may be set upon this interstate com- 
merce authority; and who will draw 
the boundary line for this authority — 
the Courts or Congress? 

Justice Frankfurter sums up one 

viewpoint when he recently said in the 
course of a decision: “Who ultimately 
determines the ways of regulation is 
the decisive aspect in the public super- 
vision of privately owned utilities. . 
It was decided more than 50 years ago 
that the final say under the Constitu- 
tion lies with the judiciary and not with 
the legislature.” 

Against this view Justices Black and 
Murphy have already officially ex- 
pressed their dissent. Thus the stage is 
set for a most interesting period in our 
judicial history. The tenure of the mem- 
bers of the Court is for life. They are 
not subject to the weather-vane vicissi- 
tudes of politics. Yet it is likely that 
now, as in the past, the Court will bear 
out Mr. Dooley’s adage: “The flag fol- 
lows the dollar sign and the Supreme 
Court: follows the election returns.” 
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France 


(Concluded) 


have been retired. Several men, includ- 
ing Pierre Pucheu and Marcel Peyrou- 
ton, former Ministers of Interior, Pierre 
Flandin, former Premier, and Pierre 
Boisson, former High Commissioner of 
French West Africa, have been arrested 
and are awaiting trial for treason.. The 
Communists want immediate trial and 
death sentence; the Allies urge post- 
ponement of tria] until after the war, for 
some of the accused are men with whom 
the Allies dealt when the U. S. landed 
in Africa. 

4. Arming the Underground. Almost 
daily. a French agent boards a plane at 
Algiers, parachutes into France at night, 
darts from village to village giving ord- 
ers and collecting information from the 
underground, and then, if lucky, es- 
capes over the Pyrenées or across the 
Channel and returns to Algiers. There 
he tells French military headquarters 
about new German factories and forti- 
fications, or about sabotage achieve- 
ments. Lately these agents have been 
reporting that the Germans, fearing up- 
risings of French patriots, have evacu- 
ated civilians from the Mediterranean 
and Channel coasts, have trained spe- 
cial corps to wreck French cities, have 
ordered all men 16-65 interned in pris- 
ons the moment invasion starts, and 
have begun a strong campaign to crush 
the underground. The underground 
must have arms if it is to aid the Allies, 
but so far the Allies have not attempt- 
ed to send arms by parachute. 

5. Allied Recognition. Finally, and 
most important, there is the problem 
of Allied recognition of the National 
Committee-and-Assembly as the pro- 
visional government of France, and its 
acceptance as a full member of the 
United Nations. Only Russia has grant- 
ed such recognition. The U. S. has as- 
sured the Committee it will never again 
deal with Vichyites, and the Commit- 
tee is represented on the Allied Medi- 
terranean Commission. But Britain and 
the U. S. recognize the Committee only 
as the authority for French overseas 
possessions, not for France itself. 

As the invasion of France draws near, 
recognition of the National Committee 
becomes imperative if chaos inside 
France is to be avoided. Realizing this, 
Prime Ministér Churchill recently con- 
ferred with de Gaulle at Marrakesh. 
The Allies will probably soon issue a 
military directive which will recognize 
the National Committee by announcing 
that aid will be given the underground. 
They are expected to concede that the 


National Committee - and - Assembly: 


shall manage civil affairs in the freed 
areas of France, On this basis the shat- 
tered house of France can be rebuilt. 
For France, 1944 is the Year of Action. 


French Press and Information Bureau 


FRANCOIS DE MENTHON 


RANCOIS DE MENTHON is a 

mild-tempered, slight man. He was 
a professor of political economy in the 
law school of the University of Nancy. 
On the side, he founded and dire@ted 
the magazine Social Right. He has de- 
veloped into a daring leader of the 
French underground, a man 6n ‘whose 
head the Germans placed a,prize of one 
million francs—about $20,000. 

During the blitz in France, de Men- 
thon fought as a volunteer, was taken 
prisoner. Escaping, he settled in un- 
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Underground Hero 


* 

occupied France. He founded Liberté, 
the first resistance movement in southern 
France. It merged with Petites Ailes to 
form the strongly-de Gaullist Combat, 
an organization co-directed by de Men- 
thon and composed of students, profes- 
sors, and professional men. Combat 
bears the weight of the underground, 
along with the trade unions’ Liberation. 

In March, 1943, all patriot units fused 
into the Council of Resistance, whose 
members represent all parts of France, 
all political parties. The Council smug- 
gled de Menthon to England. Finally 
reaching Algiers, he was unanimously 
elected Commissioner of Justice on the 
French National Committee of Libera- 
tion. He formed the advisory commit-, 
tee which prepared plans for civil or- 
ganization in Francg during the in- 
vasion. Then he formed the special 
purification commission whose duty is 
to “clean the house of France” by 
sweeping out all traitors. De Menthon 
says: “It is not a question of venge- 
ance, but of patriotism. We have suf- 
fered too much not to demand sanc- 
tions and a purge of the handful of 
Frenchmen who have led us into such 
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Who’s Who 


Founder of Zionism 


O* a strip of subtropical, fertile land 
along the coast of Palestine live 
580,000 Jews who have turned their 
patch of the time-worn Bible land into 
a modern state of 2,300 factories, 4,000 
small shops, and a sparkling, modern- 
istic city named Tel Aviv (Hill of 
Spring), whose population already is 
larger than Jerusalem’s. The Jews own 
6 per cent of Palestine, on which 
streamlined cooperative farms produce 
200,000 tons of grain and 200,000 
tons of oranges a year, and chemical 
plants do a lively business in potash, 
toluene, and bromine. The community 
is managed by the powerful executive 
board of the Agency for Palestine, 
headed by Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 

A stocky, bald man, with keen eyes, 
sharp features, a goatee, and a marked 
resemblance to Lenin, Dr. Weizmann is 
the organizer and guiding spirit of Zion- 
ism—the movement to establish a Na- 
tional Homeland for the Jews in Pales- 
tine. His belief is that “pride in a 
glorious past is of value only if it serves 
as a spur to the hard task of rebuilding 
a happier future.” 

The Jews in Palestinewtoday owe 
some of their prosperity to the fact that 


in the News 


United Palestine Appeal, Inc. 


DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN 


Weizmann is a great scientist. He 
taught organic chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, England. Born in 
Russia, near Pinsk, he became a British 
subject, and when World War I found 
Britain short of acetone, needed in 
smokeless powder, he found a way, 
within one month, to produce it syn- 
thetically. For his service he was prom- 
ised a national home for his people. 
The Balfour Declaration, issued in 
1917, gave official approval to his plan. 
(See article, Feb. 28 issue, p. 3.) 
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National ‘Planning for Jobs 


EADERS in Britain and the United 

States are anxiously studying the 

problems our nations will face at the 
“outbreak” of peace. 

These problems take the form of 
questions which deeply concern you 
and your family: 

You may enter the army soon. But 
when the war ends will you find a job 
waiting? Or will you be able to go back 
to school and finish your education? 

Your father, or other members of, 
your family, may be working in a war 
plant — more than 17,000,000 Ameri- 
cans were so employed in 1943. What 
will happen to them when the war is 
over and war industries shut down? 
Will they be able to get jobs in peace- 
time industry? 

Maybe your family lives on a farm. 
If so, will farm prices remain high 
enough for your family to make a com- 
fortable living and: pay its debts? Or 
will farm prices slump disastrously as 
they did in the 1920s and ’30s? 


The Job Ahead of Us 


When World War 'I ended there was 
a brief period of poor business. Then 
there was a postwar boom lasting from 
April, 1919, to August, 1920. After that, 
a brief but severe depression set in, to 
be followed by several years of pros- 
perity which finally ended with the 
crash in 1929. But we have heard many 
warnings that the shock of changing 
from war to peacetime production after 
World War II is bound to be far more 
severe. This is true because the present 
conflict is more of a total war than was 
World War I. Many new industries 
have never made anything but weapons 
of war. What will happen to them? 

All these questions also are faced by 
the people of Britain. Britons no longer 
fear the Nazis, but they have not for- 
gotten the years of business depression 
following World War I. They want to 
be convinced that the British factories 
will not close down when peace comes. 

One attack on the problem of want 
has been outlined by a committee 
headed by Sir William Beveridge, well- 
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known economist. [he Beveridge Ke- 
port seeks to make certain that no one 
in Britain, willing to work while he can, 
is without income sufficient to meet at 
all times the essential needs of himself 
and family. (Note.chart.) Beveridge 
would expand Britain’s already elabo- 
rate social security system. 

Funds for this system would be de 
rived from three sources: contributions 
of workers, of employers, and from the 
national treasury, which would furnish 
a little more than half. The benefits 
paid would depend on the cost of living 
in Britain at the end of the war. There 
would be a flat rate of benefit for a flat 
contribution by a person. That rate 
would be high enough to enable the 
person receiving it to live decently with- 
out any other income. This would differ 
sharply from the present American sys- 
tem, undér which both contributions 
and benefits*are based on the wages 
received by the insured person. 

Of great interest is the Beveridge 
provision for children’s allowances, 
which would be paid directly from the 
national treasury. Many families have 
more children than they can afford to 
raise. British experts say this is the first 
big reform needed to help make parent- 
hood easier. 

Other British postwar planners would 
back up the Beveridge attack on want 
with a 20-year plan to pull down the 
slums and build healthful towns, and 
an expansion of educational and health 
services throughout the nation. 

Edward Hulton, founder—of Picture 
Post, remarks that the sensible person, 
after studying all the plans to rebuild 
Britain, will demand, “Can we afford 
this?” The answer, he says, “depends 
not on the amount of money. we have 
got, but on the extent of the real wealth 
(coal, iron, machines and workers) of 
Britain, and the use we make of it. In 
other words, it depends, not on any old 
ideas about money, or public finance or 
budgets. . . . It depends on the size of 
the real national income, that is, on the 
output of goods and services; and on 
the way in which this is distributed. 
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and Security | 


“The important point about the New 
Economy,” he concludes, “is that money 
must be employed so as to secure, first, 
that our physical resources are distribu- 
ted in the fairest and most efficient 
way, and secondly that employment, in- 
vestment and consumption are main- 
tained at the highest possible level. . . .” 

In his broadcast speech of March 21, 
1943, Prime Minister Churchill spoke 
of making “state enterprises and free 
enterprises both serve national interests 
and pull] the national wagon side by 
side.” This indicated that the govern- 
ment intends to team up with private 
business to insure a high level of pro- 
duction in postwar Britain. 


Plans for Prosperity 


A few months after the Beveridge 
Report was issued, President Roosevelt 
sent to Congress two reports by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. One 
of the reports was a 400,000-word book 
dealing with the past, present and fu- 
ture of our Social Security program. The 
other report proposed a postwar indus- 
trial setup to provide jobs for all. It 
suggests Government “partnership” with 
business in certain large industries, and 
also proposes a larger degree of Govern- 
ment supervision of business to make 
sure that a high level of production is 
attained by private industry. 

Full employment during the war has 
convinced Americans that unemploy- 
ment is unnecessary. They know that 
wartime jobs have been created by tre- 
mendous governmental expenditures for 
war materials. Fully half of our re- 
sources have been used to make instru- 
ments of destruction. Why not use these 
resources after the war to produce 
goods and services needed for healthy 
and happy living and to provide jobs for 
all? The NRPB believes this can be 
done. But it feels that some govern- 
mental aid and regulation of . industry 
will be needed to assure jobs for every- 
one. And it believes that a permanent 
Federal Works Administration should 
employ all persons who cannot be given 
jobs by private industry. 
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Ghart by Pictograph Corporation for “The Beveridge Plan.” Pubiie Affairs Committee pamphlet. 
__BRITAIN’S BEVERIDGE PROVIDES FOR CITIZENS’ NEEDS FROM BIRTH TO DEATH 
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POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 22 


One of aiseries of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


Critics of the NRPB reports don? 
accept the proposition that private in- 
dustry requires governmental super- 
vision or “partnership.” They contend 
that Government interference in the 
past has prevented private enterprise 
from expanding and providing more 
jobs. Congress has since abolished the 
NRPB and set up its own postwar plan- 
ning committee. Many business groups 
also are busy on postwar plans. The 
problems of providing full employment 
after the war will be considered in fu- 
ture articles in this series. Now, we will 
give attention to the NRPB report on 
Social Security. 

Here are the NRPB recommendations 
for strengthening and extending the so- 
cial security system: 


1. Federal grants to states for the aid 
of the aged, the blind, and dependent 
children should be increased. The poor- 
er states should receive more Federal 
money than the wealthy ones. 

2. Old age insurance should be ex- 
tended to employees of nonprofit cor- 
porations, agricultural and domestic 
workers not now covered. Insurance 
benefits would be increased; and part 
of the costs of old age insurance weuld 
be drawn from genera! tax revenues in 
the Treasury. 7 

3. The present state-controlled unem- 
ployment insurance system should be 
taken over by the Federal Government 
so that benefits paid to all jobless per- 
sons would be the same throughout the 
nation. Higher benefits should be paid 
and they should continue for 26 weeks. 

4. Disability insurance should be pro- 
vided to insure workers against time 
lost due to sickness or accidents. 

The NRPB also favors steps to assure 
the nation of a healthy, well-educated 
youth in the future. The Board says 
that the first medical examinations of 
Army draftees showed that more than 
40 per cent of the draftees were unfit 
for general military service, and more 
than a quarter were unfit for any type 
of service. The NRPB wants increased 
public health services in every county 
to eliminate all diseases, disabilities and 
premature deaths which are prevent- 
able. It also recommends: 

A health program for mothers and 
children in clinics and schools; protec- 
tion of farm and factory workers from 
accidents and disease; . assurance~ of 
medical care for all regardless of where 
they live and how much money. they 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BEVERIDGE PLAN 
AND U.S. SOCIAL SECURITY. 
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‘@ SOME EXCEPTIONS 


earn. This can be accomplished, the 
NRPB explains, by Federal grants to 
states and counties for the building of 
hospitals and the training of doctors 
and nurses. The Board steers clear of 
the touchy subject of “socialized medi- 
cine,” but it does suggest that the Fed- 
eral Government cooperate with private 
doctors on a plan to enable the patient 
to pay according to his ability. 

The fact that 20 per cent of the peo- 
ple of military age have less than a 
fourth-grade education indicates, ac- 
cording to the NRPB, that our educa- 
tional system needs strengthening in 
certain states. It also recommends that 
the Government provide funds so that 
every youth who is mentally qualified 
can go through college if he wants to. 

In June, 1943, a bill providing for a 
sweeping extension of our Social Se- 
curity system was introduced in Con- 
gress by Senators Robert F. Wagner 
(Democrat of New York) and James E. 
Murray (Democrat of Montana), and 
Representative John D. Dingell (Demo- 
crat of Michigan). The bill accepts, 


** REFERS TO UNEMPLOYMENT ONLY 
Chart by Pictograph Corporation for ‘‘The Beveridge Pilan,"’ 


Public Affairs Committee pamphiet. 


and goes further, than the recommenda- 
tions of the NRPB. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
would not only strengthen the protec- 
tion given to workers now covered by 
the Social Security Act, but would ex- 
tend the program to cover the 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 workers now ex- 
cluded. In addition, it would include 
all members of the armed forces on their 
return to civilian life, whether or not 
they were covered by Social Security 
before they went into the service. (See 
February 14-19, 1944, issue: “Shall We 
Expand Social Security?”) 

The present Social Security program 
now collects an estimated $1,400,000,- 
000 annually. Senator Wagner's mea- 
sure would increase the amount by at 
least $6,000,000,000. It would levy a 
12 per cent tax on payrolls, to be shared 
equally—6 per cent by the employer and 
6 per cent by the worker. The Senator 
says that this tax increase would aid in 
fighting inflation by making deductions 
now from the workers’ wartime wages 
to be repaid later in peacetime benefits. 
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WAR AT HOME 

Congress. Congressional opposition to 
Administration culminated in resignation of 
Senate majority leader, Alban Barkley, who 
denounced the Presjdent for accompanying 
his veto of $2,315,000,000 tax bill (first 
tax veto in U. S. history) with a note that 
charged Congress with providing “relief for 
the greedy.” Congress overrode veto 299- 
95. Democrats unanimously re-elected 
Barkley leader. Senate adopted Bankhead 
resolution extending life of Commodity 
Credit Corporation through June, 1945. 

Miscellaneous. First Federal seizure of 
municipal utilities occurred as Army took 
over Los Angeles water and power system 
to end a strike crippling 159 war plants. 
Following Baruch reconversion report, 
Brigadier General Frank Hines and Wil- 
liam Clayton were appointed respectively 
re-employment director and surplus war 
property administrator. 


WAR ABROAD 

Asia. By-passing battered Truk, U. S. 
task force razed* Tinian and Saipan in 
Marianas, 1,300 miles from Tokyo. Re- 
vised figures on Truk raid showed 40 Jap 
ships sunk or damaged. U. S. destroyers 
shelled blockaded Rabaul, New Britain; 
Kavieng, New Ireland; and Duke of York 
Islands. In wake of Pacific defeats, Tojo re- 
shuffled Japanese cabinet and retired army 
chief Sugiyama and navy chief Nagano. 

Russia. In Lake Ilmen region, Soviet 
sky troops captured Staraya Russa and 
Dno on road to key bastion of Pskov. In 
White Russia, General Rokossovsky opened 
new offensive by capturing Rogachev on 
road to Minsk. In Ukraine, Red tanks and 
infantry under General Malinovsky recap- 
tured iron center of Krivoi Rog after sav- 
age house-to-house fighting. 

Italy. As Americans fought in heavy 
snows to seize one-third of wrecked Cas- 
sino, Allies at Anzio withstood German six- 
division counter-attack, killed 7,000 Ger- 
mans on fringes of beachhead, prepared for 
third Nazi assault. 

Toward Invasion. -Africa-based bomb- 
ers and largest number of Britain-based 
planes ever used smashed ball-bearing and 
fighter plane factories in central and south- 
ern Germany and Austria. Germans coun- 
tered by raiding London 18 times. 

International. Churchill in Commons 
speech said Allies might not be able to de- 
feat Germany in 1944, that Germany plans 
air retaliations on Britain, that Allies hope 
to knock out Luftwaffe before invading 
Europe, that Tito is “outstanding Yugoslav 
leader,” that Russia’s western boundary 
claims were not unjust. Union of Polish 
Patriots backed by Russia created a Na- 
tional Council of Poland to speak for 
Poland in place of government-in-exile. 
Red claims on Finland were reported to 
be 1940 peace border and internment of 
German troops, with Red Army help if 
desired. 


Miscellaneous. Mohandas Gandhi's wife 


died. Argentina’s president-dictator Pedro 
Ramirez resigned when forced out by pro- 
Nazi group headed by Col. Juan Peron. 
Vice President Edelmiro Farrell became 
president. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. WHO’S WHO? - 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

( ) French underground 
leader. 


1. Francois 
Darnand 

. Chaim 
Weizmann 

. Lee 
De Forest 

. Henri 
Dunant 

. Harlan F. 
Stone 

. Francoisde ( ) Chief Justice of Su- 
Menthon preme Court. 


. FRANCE: HER TIME HAS COME 


' Understore the correct phrase. 


1. After France fell, the French Par- 
liament handed over its governing rights 
to: (a) Marcel Peyrouton; (b) Pierre 
Flandin; (c) Henri Petain. 

2. The number of trained soldiers in 
the French Underground is believed to 
be about: (a) 100,000; (b) 1,000; (c) 
10,000. 

8. The French National Committee 
of Liberation is now in: (a) Algiers; 
(b) London; (c) Tunis. 

4. Communists have asked the 
French National Committee for au- 
thority over: (a) the budget; (b) for- 
eign affairs; (c) production. 

5. De Gaulle has granted autonomy 
to the French mandate of: (a) Tunisia; 
(b) Morocco; (c) Syria and Lebanon. 

6. The French National Committee 
has received full recognition from: (a) 
Britain; (b) United States; (c) Russia. 


ill. NATIONAL PLANNING FOR JOBS 

AND SECURITY 

Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. In 1943, Americans working in 
war plants numbered about: (a) 1,- 
000,000; (b) 10,000,000; (c) 17,000,- 
000. 
2. After World War I there were ten 
years of: (a) prosperity; (b) depres- 
sion; (c) alternating periods of good 
business and bad. 


grid. 

( ) Founder of Interna- 
tional Red Cross 

( ) French Fascist. 


( ) Leader .of Zionism. 


3. The largest share of the social se 


curity fund proposed in the Beveridge 
Report would be paid by (a) govern- 
ment; (b) workers; (c) employers. 

4. The National Resources Planning 


Board recommended that the social se- 


curity system be extended to include 
(a) miners; (b) farmers; (c) factory 
workers. 


( ) Inventor of electronic 


IV. THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Check the WRONG phrase. 

1. The Constitution provides: (a) 
that Congress shall “lay and collect 
taxes”; (b) that tax bills shall not be 
subject to veto by the President; (c) no 
limitation on the President's right to 
veto bills. 

2. In his tax veto message, President 
Roosevelt (a) opposed the cancelling 
of the increase in Social Security taxes; 
(b) criticized Congress’ failure to sim- 
plify income tax forms; (c) recom- 
mended that Congress pass a new bill 
raising $16,000,000,000 in tax revenue. 

3. Following Senator Barkley’sspeech: 
(a) Senate Democrats accepted his 
resignation as majority leader and re- 
elected him unanimously; (b) his resig- 
nation of majority leader was rejected 
by Senate Democrats; (c) President 
Roosevelt urged him to reconsider his 
decision to resign as majority leader. 

4. Leading up to the present clash 
between the President and Congress 
were the President’s vetoes of: (a) the 
soldier-vote bill; (b) the anti-subsidy 
bill; (c) the tax bill. 

5. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion: (a) handles government crop 
loans; (b) is in charge of subsidy pro- 
grams for farm crops; (c) directs the 
price-control work of the OPA. 


© READING SIGN POSTS 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Leech, Margaret, Reveille in Washing- 
ton, Harper, $3.50. Chapter XI, “The 
Great Army of the Wounded.” 

The following pamphlet material can be 
obtained free from your local Red Cross 
Chapter: 

Facts, Publication No. ARC — 1116. 

The Story of the Red Cross, Publication 
No. ARC — 626. 

Questions and Answers, Publication No. 
ARC — 1121. 


ELECTRONICS FIGHTS THE WAR 


Carlisle, Norman V. and Latham, Frank 
B., Miracles Ahead, (off the press soon) 
Macmillan, $2.75. Chapter 8. 

A Primer of Electronics, obtainable free 
trom General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hellman, C. I., and Campbell, J. W. Jr., 
“First Steps in Electronics,” Popular Sci- 
ence, March 1943 through January 1944. 

“Electronics: A Lever on Industry,” 
Fortune, July 1943. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Chaim Weizmann (him vits min) 
Eniwetok (& né wé tok) 


Saipan (si pin) 
Haute Savoie (dt s4 owa) 








THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Turkey, Cuba, 


Cross in 1882. S 
weeks among 
TT IN APRIL, 1861, CLARA BARTON 


South Africa, an 

the flood suffere 

; GAVE FIRST AID TO MEN OF THE 
‘SIXTH MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT, 

WHO ARRIVED /N WASHINGTON AFTER 


A CLASH WITH BALTIMORE MOBS. 


t lars 


2 HEARING STORIES OF THE NEGLECT OF 
WOUNDED MEN, MIS$ BARTON COLLECTED 
SUPPLIES AND FINALLY WON PERMI/ISS/ON 
FROM THE ARMY TO WORK AT THE FRONT. 


a 
HANK 
waa VEN, YOUVE ” 
PARIVED, MISHRBARTON, 
WIESE WOUNDED MEN HAVE 
HAD NOTHING TO 
Bl EAT FOR TWO _y, 


& DESPITE : 
MLL HEALTH, M/$$ BARTON FOUND 


+2, > , fO THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
ie ok a xs AFTER A FOUR-YEAR CAMPAIGN 
im VY se” AND TOOK PERSONAL CHARGE OF /TS 
RELIEF WORK FOR MANY YEARS. 


|B 7WROUGHOUT THE WAR,MISS BARTON SERVE. 
COURASEOUSLY, SPEEDING SUPPLIES TO BATTLEFIELDS AND CARING FOR THE WOUNDED. 


DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM: 
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Electronics Fights the War 


HEN American forces landed in 

North Africa in 1942, the Vichy 
French battleship Jean Bart began hurl- 
ing shells at our fleet. American war- 
ships 26 miles away put the Jean Bart 
out of action in two shattering broad- 
sides. 

During a night action in the Solomons 
campaign one of our modern battleships 
was able to locate and hit on the first 
salvo a Japanese battleship eight miles 
away. The Japanese ship was never 
actually seen by our men until after she 
had been hit and.was afire. 

The amazing accuracy of our gun- 
fire was made possible by the electronic 
tube. Here is battle proof that our 
scientists have enlisted electronics in the 
war. And ‘in two war years the electron- 
ics industry has skyrocketed to a four 
billion dollar business — greater than 
the prewar automobile industry. 

What is electronics? It*is “the sci- 
ence of putting the electron to work.” 
What is the electron? It is called “the 
building block” of the universe. 


Meet the Electron 


Physicists once thought the atom was 
the smallest particle of matter. Now 
they know that the atom is not a solid 
bit of matter, but rather, that it re- 
sembles a miniature solar system. A 
minute “sun” is at the center of the 
atom, and minute “planets” revolve 
around the sun, The center of the atom 
(nucleus) is a plus, or pesitive charge 
of electricity. The revolving planets are 
electrons, having minus or negative 
charges of electricity. ° 

Since electrons are part of atoms and 
atoms make up all matter, electrons are 
everywhere, a part of everything — your 
desk at school, your pencil, the food 
you eat, the paper on which these words 
are printed. Electrons are the smallest 
known particles in existence. Scientists 
believe that if 25 trillion (25,000,000,- 
000,000) electrons were placed side by 
side they would make a row one inch 
long. Six million trillion electrons flow 


each second through the filament of a 


100-watt lamp to keep it burning. __ 


be controlled by scientists because of 
a law of the electrical world which says 
that like charges of electricity repel 
each other and unlike charges attract. 
We have all observed the behavior of 
two magnets. If we bring the south 
pole of a magnet near the north pole 
of another magnet the two magnets 
are drawn to each other. If we bring 
the two north poles of the magnets to- 
ward each other, they are repelled. So 
if we free an electron from its atom 
and set up a positively charged attrac- 
tion nearby, the negative electron will 
travel straight to it at almost the speed 
of light — 186,000 miles a second. 


The “Edison Effect’ 


As far back as 1883 Thomas Edison 
discovered the secret which is the basis 
of electronics today. Edison found out 
how to free the electron from its atom 
and still control it. He was experiment- 
ing with his invention, the electric light 
bulb. He found that when he sealed a 
metal plate (or anode) near the fila- 
ment (or. cathode) of the lamp, cur- 
rent flowed from the filament to the 
plate when the light was turned on. 
Current was flowing across empty 
space! Edison patented his discovery, 
and it has since been known as the 
“Edison effect.” But the patent ran out 
before Edison attempted to develop it 
further. 

Twenty-one years later, Professor 
J. A. Fleming developed this “Edison 
effect” into a vacuum (airless) tube 
which was called the Fleming Valve. 
What happens in this electronic tube 
or valve? When the cathode filament is 
heated by an electric current the nega- 
tively-charged electrons are boiled out 
and then attracted to the plus-charged 
anode, Since a stream of electrons, 
either in a wire or empty space, is an 
electric current, this is a way to create 
and control a current of electricity. 

Scientists got a firmer grip on the 
fast-stepping electron when Lee De 
Forest invented the grid in 1907. This 
grid, hooked to a separate electric 
current, was inserted between the ca- 


mitted De Forest to control the number 
of electrons moving from the filament 
to the plate. 


De Forest's ‘Venetian Blind” 


By applying a negative charge to the 
grid,«the negative electrons pouring 
from the cathode are repelled or forced 
to turn back (remember that like elec- 
trical charges repel, unlike attract). By 
varying the power of the charge on the 
grid the number of electrons swarming 
through the grid. to the plate can be 
controlled. The grid acts like a Venetian 
blind. With no negative charge, the slats 
are wide open and lots of electrons can 
go through. If the blind is gradually 
closed, fewer and fewer electrons can 
pass through. 

A very small amount of electricity 
applied to the grid will produce a big 
change in the current of electrons flow- 
ing to the plate. This is how the ampli- 
fier tube on your radio set works, The 
tiny amount of radio energy (from the 
broadcasting station) is caught by the 
radio aerial and carried to the grid, 
where it controls the much greater 
currency needed to operate your radio 
loud speaker. 

One of the most important and in- 
teresting of the electronic tubes is the 
phototube or “electric eye.” It doesn't 
have a hot filament to produce elec- 
trons. Instead, electrons are chased out 
of the metal filament by shining a light 
on it. The filament is coated with cae- 
sium or another metal which will emit 
electrons when light falls on the metal 
surface. When -light shines on the tube 
current flows; when something casts 
a shadow on the tube, the current stops 
instantly. It is this tube which turns 
on a fountain as you bend to drink. Your 
head interrupts the current flow, a 
switch is released, and the water is 
turned on. It is this tube which opens 
doors as you approach. 


Electronic Workmen 


In the X-ray tube, the electrons are * 


attracted to the metal-plate by a very 


high | voltage, sometimes millions of 
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When the blind is closed 
very few electrons can pose. 


High-speed electrons, striking mete! 
atoms, make those atoms give off 
penetrating X rays. 


Drawings from “A Primer of Electronics,"’ courtesy General Electric 


How the scientists’ discovery of the electron tube 


has guided our fighting men on the sea and in the air 


terrific force — so hard they almost shat- 
ter the metal atoms. When these bat- 
tered atoms go back to normal they give 
of radiations we call X-rays. These 
radiations are so penetrating that they 
can pass right through the human body 
and even through several inches of hard 
steel. X-rays find flaws in casts or weld- 
ings while they are merely flaws and 
have not become the cause of a tragic 
failure that could cost the lives of men. 


All electronic tubes are not vacuum ° 


tubes. Some contain small amounts of 
special gases. The purpose of putting 
gas into the tube is to get more electric 
power through the tube. Here’s how it 
is done. The gas is composed of atoms, 
each having electrons in its composition. 
When electrons are speeding from the 
tube’s filament to the plate they strike 
the gas atoms and knock out some of 
their electrons. The new electrons join 
the original group flying through the 
tube to the plate and thus greatly in- 
crease the flow of electric current. 
These tubes, called thyrotrons or igni- 
trons are used to supply the vast 
amounts of power needed: for the pro- 
duction of aluminum and magesium 
in our warplanes and other weapons. 

We have described some of the elec- 
tronic tubes which are “putting the 
electron to work.” Now, let’s take up the 
job being done on war fronts by the 
busy electron. The amazing accuracy of 
our gunfire during the North African 
invasion and the Solomons campaign 
was made possible by an electronic de- 
vice called Radar (Radio Detecting and 
Ranging). 


Radar at War 


Radar uses a principle which is as 
familiar to us as an echo. High speed 
radio waves, called U.H.F. for “ultra- 
high frequencies,” travel in a straight 
line and can be reflected back from a 
metal object. Therefore, if they hit a 
ship, plane, or submarine, they will 
bounce back in a straight line toward 
the transmitter which shot them out 
into space. If there is a*receiver near 
the transmitter these radio waves can 
be picked up when they bounce back. 


And by timing the return in millionths 
of a second, the receiver can tell just 
how long it took the radio waves to go 
out, strike the object, and bounce back. 
These calculations show just how far 
away the object is. 

Radar is not so “new” a discovery as 
you might think. Twenty-one years ago 
Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young 
discovered that high-frequency waves 
would bounce back from metal objects, 
as an echo bounces back from a wall or 
a mountainside. Meanwhile, Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt was developing Britain’s 
version of Radar. With the first detec- 
tion devices it was possible only to 
determine that there was a metal ob- 
ject. somewhere within range of the 
radio waves. Todaf, a Radar unit, 
trained on an enemy field, can tell the 
operator the instant planes take off from 
that field, how far away they are, how 
many there are, at what altitude they 
are flying, and at what speed. Thus it 
is possible for the Radar operator to 
plot the course of the enemy planes and 
determine to the split second when they 
will reach a given point. And the home 
defense planes can be ready and waiting 
for the enemy planes when they reach 
that point. 

When droves of German Stukas came 
over England during the “Battle of 
Britain,” Radar teamed up with RAF 
Spitfires and Hurricanes to save the day- 
The Radar “eye” in the nose of RAF 
night-fighter planes informed the pilot 
when a Nazi was within range and per- 
mitted the defending planes to hunt 
down the enemy even in the blackest 
night. 

Radar gets much of the credit for 
saving Britain. It might have saved 
many ships and lives at*Pearl Harbor. 
The U. S. Signal Corps Radar unit was 
not sleeping on the morning of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. Private Lockhard (now 
Lieutenant Lockhard) was getting in 
some extra practice on the Radar when 
he spotted a large flight of planes more 
than half an hour's flying time from 
Pearl Harbor. He reported this infor- 


mation to his superior. 


knew) that a large number of American 
planes were due, so he suspected 
nothing. The rest of the story is well 
known. 

The lessening of the submarine men- 
ace in recent months can very largely 
be credited to the increased use of 
Radar detecting devices. Time was when 
a U-boat raider could lie safely*on the 
surface at night and recharge its batter- 
ies. Now the Radar operator can spot the 
surfaced U-boat even though the night 
or a blanket of fog hides him, and direct 
a bombing plane straight to the target. 

Today many peacetime industries are 
not operating. Not so the radio (and 
electronics) industry. Radios for civ- 
ilian use are not being built. There are 
no new designs in cabinets coming out 
now. But that is the only type of radio 
equipment which is not being built. 
The “engine” of the radio — the chassis 
that is housed in the cabinet — and all 
the parts which go to make up the 
“insides” are being built in quantities 
undreamed of before the war. 


Wartime Radio Devices 


The nerve center of fighting equip- 
ment today is the radio. Every plane 
that rolls off the assembly line, every 
tank, every jeep, every battleship, cruis- 
er, submarine and PT boat — each needs 
its radio equipment. The foot soldier 
has his “walkie-talkie” and the para- 
trooper his “jumpie-talkie.” 

Even the rubber life rafts of airplanes 
are now being equipped with radios. 
Engineers use radio devices to detect 
mines so that fields can be cleared of 
these death-dealing machines before 
our tanks and men advance. There is a 
portable radio station which can be 
buried on an enemy-held shore and 
left unattended. For weeks it will faith- 
fully transmit weather reports to help 
our forces plan a surprise landing. 

Radio today is not only the nerve 
center of our fighting forces, it is the 
lifeline of safety. Many of the most 
brilliant electronic developments are 
designed to save the lives of our men. 
Blind-landing instruments have guided 
countless flyers to safety in the blackest 
night. Just as a child slides down a 
board, a pilot can glide down an in- 
visible incline, made by a radio beam, 
and set his plane down on a field as 


smoothly as he could in broad daylight. 











MISSION BEHIND 
THE ENEMY LINES 


ITH THE 5TH ARMY ON THE UPPER VOL- 

TURNO, Italy.—A reconnaissance platoon consisting of 
thirty men led by Second Lieutenant Albert L. Pugh, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., returned behind American lines after five 
days and four nights on an extremely perilous mission in 
the towering hills of the German-held Montagna del 
Matese. 

The men brought back information which led to the 
prompt occupation by their division of four villages in 
which the Germans had concentrated in the mountain pass 
at Valle Agricola, threatening to outflank the Americans 
moving up the Volturno Valley. 

Before starting on the mission, Pugh realized its perils 
and called for volunteers. When the entire platoon of forty- 
seven men stepped forward, he chose tested veterans, in- 
cluding Technical Sergeant Robert E. Wessman, as radio 
operator; Corporal Horace P. Cori, as interpreter, and Ser- 
geant William H. Otte, in charge of the patrol’s nine pack 
mules. 

The mission involved traveling seventy-five miles cross- 
country over forested peaks rising abruptly to heights of 
over 4,500 feet. So Pugh briefed his men thoroughly and 
equipped them with rations for five days and one blanket 
apiece for protection against the sharp autumn nights of the 
high Apennines. 

It began to rain the first day out. A chilling drizzle soaked 
the men to the skin. The rain continued intermittently 
throughout the following days, and since fires would reveal 
their presence to the enemy, they had to slog along in wet 
clothes. “We grumbled Plenty, admitted Pugh, “but while 
we grumbled we did the job. 

It was a mission of stealth. The men avoided roads and 


By HOMER BIGART 


HE WEEK 


They had orders not to seek an encounter with the enemy, 
but as the mountains were infested with German patrols 
each man was armed with a Garand, a pistol or a tommy- 
gun, and two grenades. The mules carried two light 
machine guns, a two-way radio set and provisions. 

As the patrol neared Valle Agricola, Pugh sent an ad- 
vance unit to a high peak overlooking the town. But the 
-unit did not reach its objective until dusk, when observation 
was difficult. It brought back information from peasants 
who said they had seen the Germans preparing for a with- 
drawal, but Pugh decided to see for himself. 

On the morning of the third day Pugh and his men 
crawled out on an outcrop 1,000 feet above the village and 
scanned the valley. The information given by the peasants 
was correct. The Germans had retired twelve hours before, 
leaving a rear guard of three machine-gun squads and a bat- 
tery of mobile 88s. The Americans watched the Germans 
sowing mines in the.pass, and saw a small child blown to 
bits. It had tripped an anti-personnel mine while crossing 
a field. 

Wessman sent his information to headquarters by radio 
and immediately the patrol received a second mission — to 
reconnoiter a peak several miles southwest of the village, 
where the Germans had set up an artillery observation post. 
Pugh’s men were instructed to destroy the post. 

A tall, solid, red-faced peasant with a handlebar mus- 
tache attached himself to Pugh’s party as unofficial guide 
and led the patrol over the steep, rocky trail. 

“He saved us from blundering right into a German ma- 
chine-gun ambush,” Otte said. “Toward dusk we passed 
four young Italians who acted suspiciously. They were 
roasting a lamb in a bush camp. They didn’t greet us with 
the usual ‘Buon Giorno.’ They just sat there eying us. We 
searched them and found they had plenty of money — 
about 1,000 lire each. They seemed to be heading for the 
German line, so we kept them under guard and later turned 
them over to headquarters.” 

Further on Pugh’s men met three Italian guerrillas armed 
with shotguns and hand grenades. They had just routed a 
five-man German patrol. 

At Selvapiana the townspeople were overjoyed at their 
first sight of their country’s liberators. They butchered a 
beef, and that night the patrol had steak with its regular 
rations. 

“The Italians kept pressing wine on us,” said Pugh, “but 
I was anxious to have them stay sober and so I explained 
that Americans cannot hold wine like Italians.” 

The patrol reached the summit at dusk and found no 
trace of German observers. At dawn the patrol saw the 
Germans pulling out of four villages, and Wessman flashed 
the news to headquarters. To the extreme discomfort of 
Otte, the mules greeted dawn with shattering brays which 
luckily went unnoted by the Germans breaking camp a 
quarter mile away. 

The patrol completed its mission without detection and, 
except for the usual quota of sore feet and extreme dis- 
comfort from long exposuré to the chilling rain, emerged 
in good shape. One youth had a touch of malaria and 
another suffered a recurrent spell of yellow jaundice. 


~ Reprinted from the New York Herald Tribune k 
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Neither Dr. Charlie nor Dr. 
have built the famous Mayc 


N° phrase was so often on Dr. 
Will's lips as “my brother and I.” 
Every honor that came to him he ac- 
cepted “on behalf of my brother and 
myself,” so consistently that one of his 
friends remarked, “I believe if Dr. Will 
were elected President of the United 
States he would accept the office in the 
name of his brother and himself.” 

In so many phases of the story, how- 
ever, Dr. Will is the dominant figure, 
the man who acts and speaks, the 
Chief, that one must wonder whether 
“my brother and I” was a legend he 
deliberately fostered for the good of 
the Clinic, The success of the institu- 
tion had come to mean so much to him, 
to occupy so much of his thought and 
effort, that he was perfectly capable of 
doing precisely that, but the over- 
whelming testimony of his friends and 
associates is to the contrary. 

It is certainly true that Dr. Charlie 
alone could never have built the Clinic, 
but then neither could Dr. Will. He 
would have gone far on some road but 
not on that one. It took the two of 
them to do that job, each complement- 
ing the other. But the task of adminis- 
tration fell mainly to Dr. Will's lot. He 
had the decisiveness and single-mind- 
edness of the successful executive;. Dr. 
Charlie did not. He lived in the pres- 
ent, savoring it to the full; Dr, Will 
lived in the future, not planning for 
tomorrow or next week but for. ten or 
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~ By He lapesattle 


nay After one atidress 
by Dr. Will in b he spoke of how 
well he and™Dg@ Charlie had always 
got along, Dr. Charlie added, “Yes, we 
did get along. Will liked to handle the 
organization and I was glad to have 
him do it. We had about two hundred 
and sixty-five pounds between us — 
two hundred and sixty pounds Will 
and about five pounds me.” 

But those who worked closely with 
the brothers insist that though as the 
executive head of the Clinic Dr. Will 
gave the decisions and enunciated the 
policies, he reached them in conference 
with Dr. Charlie, who contributed his 
share of the good ideas Dr. Will put 
into effect. When Dr. Will or anyone 
else in the organization got to sailing 
his dreams too far above the clouds — 
and for all his ability to keep his feet 
on the earth while his head was in the 
clouds, Dr. Will sometimes soared — 
Dr. Charlie was quick to prick the bal- 
loon, often with a mere sentence tipped 
with dry sarcasm. 

The two brothers did not always 
agree by any means, and when they 
did not they scrapped it out. In the 
early years Dr. Plummer and Mr. Har- 
wick sometimes tried to referee their 
disagreements, but they soon learned 
that it was best to keep out, for as 
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DR. CHARLIE 


soon as anyone took sides with one of 
the two the other would immediately 
round on him. They might disagree 
themselves, but they instantly joined 
forces against an outsider. 

Dr. Will usually got his way at such 
times, but it was because he had con- 
vinced Dr. Charlie. If he could not the 
plan was laid aside or modified until 
Charlie did approve. Dr. Will never 
rode roughshod over him. “When 
Charlie says no, it means no for me,” 
he declared. 

All accounts agree that Dr. Charlie 
never felt the least resentment about 
the greater glory that was Dr. Will's. 
He might be hurt sometimes when the 
credit was given to Will for some pet 
idea of his own, but the feeling was 
never directed against his brother, for 
the fair reason that Dr. Will never 
claimed the credit. Families, friends 
and employees might be split into 
camps and be jealous for the due honor 
of their favorite, but as soon as the two 
men realized what was happening, 
they stopped it short and for a few 
days overwhelmed each other with 
special kindnesses. 

There can be no doubt that that 
affection between them was real and 
strong; no sham could have withstood 
the strains put upon it. And it was 
cause for frequent remarks among their 
many professional friends. “Such broth- 
erly love and loyalty as yours was one 
of the finest things on earth for your 
friends to see and we have had it for 
an example, lo, these many years,” 
writes Dr. Lund of Massachusetts. And 
Dr. Haggard of Nashville, a close 
friend and frequent guest of both: 








“Your great success was not as sur- 
geons. It was as brothers. There has 
never been anything like it.” 

The two men were utterly unlike 
Dr. Charlie’s supreme gift was for 
human contacts. He had a way about 
him that won the liking of everyone he 
met, grumpy patient or hard-boiled 
doctor, and to the end of his active 
service the men on the Clinic floor 
called on him to /pull their chestnuts 
out of the fire when they were in 
trouble with an obstreperous patient. 
He was at his best in allaying the 
groundless fears that in many cases 
needlessly complicate physical disor 
ders, and his Clinic colleagues still give 
thanks for the lessons he taught them 
in the art of medicine. The simple ex- 
pedients he suggested —like eating a 
half a bag of popcorn every night to 
correct an imagined stomach ailment - 
might not be justified in physiology a 
pharmacology, but they were good psy- 
chology. 

His daily visits to his patients were 
like those of a wise, gay-spirited friend 
If the patient was discouraged, per- 
haps at the prospect of a life handi- 
capped by ill health or the loss of a 
limb, Dr. Charlie would sit down on 
the edge of the bed — he knew when 
the best of rules should be broken - 
and talk for ten minutes or half an hour 
if necessary, till he had made the 
future seem less dreary. “Even his 
smile would make you want to get bet- 
ter, just to show the world you could,’ 
wrote one patient in after years. 

Dr. Will’s visits were likely to be 
rather impressive ceremonies, con- 
ducted in the presence of a group of 
assistants. He was as kindly as his 
brother and even wiser, but his cheer 
was studied, his jokes deliberate. Un- 
like Dr. Charlie’s they did not flow 
spontaneously. 

One day as he was leaving St. Mary’s 
a patient who was also leaving spoke 
to him, to say goodbye. Dr. Will had 
his hat in one hand, his coat in the 
other, so he just bade the man a cor- 
dial goodbye and wished him health. 
But later that afternoon he told his sec- 
retary about it, saying he had failed in 
that case, that he should have dropped 
his coat on the floor or something, any- 
thing to shake’ hands with that man. 
He spoke of it several times in the next 
day or two. 

Dr. Charlie always had “a tickle on 
the end of his tongue for a pleasantry.” 
Many of those who knew him have 
likened him to his friend Will Rogers, 
both in the slow nasal drawl with 
which he spoke and his ability to put a 
common-sense truth in homely, salty 
phrases that gave it added punch. He 
was quick to deflate pretentiousness. 
When some member of the family was 
boasting about a connection with the 


The Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, Minn., is the work of the brothers. 


Mayos who had come over to Virginia Dr. Charlie, who was just walking 
in colonial days, he remarked, with away with a trio of friends, and in a 
something less than historical accuracy, rare moment of self-revelation _re- 
“Yes that was when Virginia was a marked to Mrs. Charlie, “Everybody 


penal colony.” 
Dr. Will was more austere always. 
Some of his staff and associates, even 


likes Charlie, don’t they? They aren't 
afraid of him. No one ever claps me on 
the back the way they all do him. But 


some of the younger members of the I guess I wouldn't like it if they did.” 
family, were more than a little awed _ -When that story was repeated to one 
by him. One of the younger sisters at of the Clinic executives he exclaimed, 
St. Mary’s who worked closely with “That's it. That was the difference be- 
both men expressed the reaction to tween them. Many a time when Dr. 
them this way: “We all loved Dr. Charlie came in to talk to me I helped 
Charlie; he was so easy and approach- him on with his overcoat and then with 
able, so democratic. Whereas we were my arm around his shoulders walked 
all scared to death of Dr. Will; he was __ out into the hall with him. But I would 
so dignified and reserved.” never have thought of touching Dr. 

Part of that reserve was the schooled Will in any way.” And another of the 
aloofness of every executive, set apart staff members put it succinctly: “You 
by the mere fact of his authority and could visit for hours with Dr. Charlie, 
condemned to impartiality regardless but when Dr. Will came in you got 
of his personal feelings. But in the right to the point.” The very names by 
main Dr. Will's reserve was a trait he which they were known reflect this dif- 
could not help. Although intellectually ference; the affectionate diminutive did 
he sympathized with and understood not survive early childhood for the 
the reactions of the common man, he_ elder brother. 
was an aristocrat in disposition. satimmmbosian 

Sitting on the lawn at Mayowood Reprinted by permission of the Univer- 
one afternoon, Dr. Will looked after sity of Minnesota Press. 
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ORDS are human. Like us, they 
“have their exits and their en- 
trances.” There are big words, small 
words, strong words, weak words, 
“grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
fathers, mothers, families by tens and 
dozens,” clowns, anemics, morons, sty- 
lish young vogues, coarse rude rough- 
necks, foreigners, cripples, gangsters, 
beau-ideals, technicians, and invalids. 

The origin of some words is rather 
obscure. Born in a foreign country, they 
wandered around, lost their identity, 
and then were adopted by other lan- 
guages. Some of them became good 
naturalized citizens; others never en- 
tirely shook off the characteristic garb 
of their native land. 

Some of the foreign words were suf- 
fering from adhesions when they drifted 
into our. language, but we are doing 
our best to iron them out. Medieaval, 
Caesar, aerated, and manoeuver have 
all been under treatment in recent 
years by leading writers and publishers. 
But that’s not sufficient. What we really 
need is a proper college word hospital 
where a board of experts can operate on 
such ailing freaks. 

Words get joined up “for better or 
for worse.” Black was once just a desig- 
nation for a certain kind of a smith, but 
two words were so closely associated 
for so long, that blacksmith became an 
occupation. Incidentally, a black board 
isn’t necessarily a blackboard, any more 
than a light housekeeper is a lighthouse 
keeper. Some words can’t get married; 
as a couple they would look ridiculous. 
Bell-like would become belllike; ante- 
evolutionary would appear anteevolu- 
tionary. 

Many words have blood relationships 
quite as much as we do. Notice the 
family resemblance in manufacture, 
manual, manicure, manuscript, and 
manage, all from the foreign word 
manu, meaning hand. 

Some words have had such rough 
usage they are in shocking physical con- 
dition and badly in need of hospitaliza- 
tion. They have been clipped, abused, 
defaced and patched up until their own 
parents wouldn’t r them. Tele- 
phone is changing to phone and will 
probably survive as fone. Kempe Seok- 
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Bureau of Vital Statistics for words 
shows many births and deaths 








nations are all staggering under blows 
from the axe of popular usage. A few 
words are losing some of their letters. 
Judgement has become judgment, hon- 
our has lost the u. 

Some words change their social status 
as they grow older. Maybe has come 
in and out of style three or four times 
already. The plural of forceps used to 
be forcepses but the latter form is out 
of style now. Yet the plural of gallows 
remains gallowses, a form so clumsy it 
is generally avoided. 

“But look here,” one hears, “how are 
we to know the exact social standing of 
such tricky companions as words?” Ad- 
vice . . . follow the leading scholars and 
authors, the country’s best writers, 
speakers, and thinkers; they are seldom 
seen out in disreputable company. 

Words are dying off constantly tor 
want of proper medical attention. Still, 

increase in word birth-rate over 
word mortality is substantial. We have 
nearly half a million words in the lan- 
guage now and even a smart fellow 
wouldn’t be acquainted with ten per 
cent of them. If we only had a word 
hospital the English experts could pass 
judgment on the aged, useless, crippled, 
and dying, and clear the way for the 
newcomers. 

Look at some of the latest additions: 
camouflage, jazz, airdrome, novocaine, 
static, soviet, rayon, jaywalker and in- 
sulin. Comparatively new. All looking 
for a chance. 

That brings up the matter of over- 
worked words. Some of them are ban- 
died about so much they have quite 
lost their original meaning and are in 
need of a good, long rest. Take swell. 
It’s a swell party, and a swell baby, al- 
though what the twe have in com- 
mon is not easy to guess. Other such 
words are: awfully, cute, fierce, funny, 
lovely, sure, terrible, and wonderful. 

Then there are the clowns; silly grin- 
ning, facetious formations that make a 
few friends. Splendiferous, hocus-pocus, 
ramshackle, pernickety, skedaddle, colly- 
wobbles, and spiflicate are just a few 
of these hideous contraptions. 

Many words are far too crude to have 
a sufficiently large following, so they 
have genteel stand-ins. Spit seems to 


re better as expectoration, a co t- 


By Walter King 


ter as a chiropodist, a smell as an odor, 
lousy as itchy, sweat as perspiration, 
and drunk as tipsy. Indeed, most words 
have three degrees of dignity, high, in- 
termediate, low. Note the following: 
mendicant, beggar, bum; pusillanimous, 
cowardly, yellow; banquet, meal, hand- 
out; oration, speech, blast of hot air; 
father, dad, the old man. 

The show-off words are particularly 
obnoxious. Why do people have to use 
pachydermatous when _thick-skinned 
does just as well? Can’t laughter be quite 
as enjoyable as cachinnations and equal- 
ly polite? Isn’t the modern gir] satisfied 
with an old-fashioned kiss any more, 
or is she actually looking for an oscula- 
tion? 

Words seem to be able to get away 
with almost anything. Just as if there 
weren't enough of them, some change 
their meaning with their locality. Think 
of a fly. You can associate it with a 
house, a baseball game, or an angler. 
The word bull has to stand for some- 
thing connected with a meadow, a tar- 
get, and a stock exchange. 

Some words just can’t get along to- 
gether, any more than we can. “Among 
strangers” seems to sound better than 
“amongst strangers,” although “amongst 
us” is softer than “among us.” In “teach 
each one to ride,” we hear the clash 
of sounds, and “some people shun sun- 
shine” is a veritable tongue-twister. 

Great, ponderous words creep up to 
give some people a nightmare. Mes- 
embryanthemum is a clumsy-looking 
fellow; antidisestablishmentarian is a 
newly-coined freak. 

Then there are the gangsters, mean, 
coarse words that suddenly cut loose 
and go off on a rampage. If we only 
had a word hospital we might rush 
these depraved villains into the oper- 
ating room and simply forget to turn 
off the ether. 

Yes, words are human. And they have 
what it takes to make or break us. They 
cheer, comfort, and inspire, but they 
ean also crush, repel, and kill. So it's 
not a bad idea to choose them and use 

hem with 
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~— POEMS to 


Tue WINDHOVER’” is one of the most beautiful of 
modern poems, but it is easier to understand if we spend 
a little time in study of its difficult words and unusually 
compact expression. The windhover is a kind of falcon, 
or hawk. The first stanza of this poem describes it as the 
poet sees it in the morning sky — the “minion” (that is, 
the beloved) of the “dapple dawn.” The stanza describes 
it for our ears as well as our eyes. The sound,of the lines 
helps us to see the long, strong, soaring flight of the 
bird, the beat of its wings, the mastery with which it 
wheels and turns in the “big wind.” 

In the second stanza the emphasis is built up to reach 
tremendous force in that curious word buckle, which 
combines many meanings here and is stronger than any 
of them. All the strong and beautiful qualities of the 
bird combine (buckle) in that soaring flight. And no 
wonder, says the poet, since activity makes anything 
more beautiful: the plow shines brighter for being 
driven through the soil (sillion) the black ember falls 
and pours forth a shower of sparks. Here are metaphors 


The Windhover 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, kingdom of daylight 
dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in bis riding 


remember 


which really illuminate the meaning of the poet instead 
of seeming merely decorative. . 

No paraphrase of the poem can be as brief as the poem 
itself. One of the great qualities of Hopkins is this com- 
pactness. It makes his poetry original and vigorous and 
worth the study we must give it. We read it aloud and 
find that we are using our muscles as well as our minds. 
One critic says, “His is not so much a triumph of lan- 
guage as a victory over language.” If a word is colorless, 
he often omits it, even if it is grammatically necessary; 
he uses one part of speech for another with Shakes- 
pearean freedom; he dares to use combinations of sound 
which another poet might fear would be absurd. But 
—"there lives the dearest freshness deep down things,” 
as he says in another poem, and he digs out that fresh- 
ness for the reader. 

Hopkins dedicated the poem “To Christ our Lord.” 
Undoubtedly the power and beauty which he saw in the 
bird symbolized for him the power and beauty of Christ. 
The outcries, “O my chevalier” and “ah, my dear,” in- 
dicate that he is thinking of its symbolical meaning. 


, 
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Of the rolling level underneath bim steady air, and striding 

High there, how be rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 

In bis ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, as a skate’s beel sweeps 
smooth on a bow bend: the burl and gliding 

Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in biding 

Stirred for a bird, — the achieve of, the mastery of the thing! 


Brute beauty and valour and act, ob, air, pride, plume, bere 
Buckle! And the fire that breaks from thee then, a billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier! 


No wonder of it: sheer plod makes plough down sillion 
Shine, and blue-black embers, ab my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


The poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins was not published 
until 1919, although Hopkins had died in 1889. His friend 
Robert Bridges, at that time Poet Laureate, withheld pub- 
lication because he thought the public not yet ready to un 
derstand it. There were definite changes in poetic fashions 
beginning in about 1912. (Have you read “Fame or Fashion 
in Literature” in the January 1944 Atlantic?) and the poetry 
of Hopkins was published at about the time that T. S. Eliot 
began writing. Thus Hopkins is really a modern poet and 
has exercised a remarkable influence on poetry of our day. 

He was born in 1844, the son of parents able to train his 


Oxtord he encountered a great deal ot religious discussion. 
Coming under the influence of the great Cardinal Newman, 
he decided that his own solution was Catholicism and he 
became a Jesuit priest. He was well suited to this difficult 
office in his severe asceticism and in his intellectual ability. 

Characteristically, he burned all his poetry when he de- 
cided to become a priest. Later he learned that his skill 
was needed in his office. Then he began to write the power- 
ful poems which have gained him so influential a place in 


modern poetry. 


” “The Windhover” is reprinted by permission of The Oxford University 
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Classroom Activities 


* FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


They Fought for Freedom: Clara 
Barton 


The Red Cross is a sign of friendly 
aid all over the world. Painted on ships, 
worn on arm bands, it speaks a uni- 
versal language of protection and relief 
from suffering. It has gained its mean- 
ing from the high purpose and hard 
work of women like Clara Barton and 
men like Henri Dunant. 

Question for Discussion: 

(a) Suspicion among nations is a 
barrier in the way of international eco- 
nomic and political cooperation. Discuss 
the Red Cross as an example of un- 
failing integrity and disregard for 
selfish interests which has gained world- 
wide confidence. (b) Clara Barton be- 
gan her work during a war. Compare 
the care of wounded men during the 
Civil War with their treatment in the 
present war. (c) What are the Red 
Cross peacetime activities? (d) What is 
your school doing to help the work of 
the Red Cross? 


Activities: 

During the Civil War, Louisa May 
Alcott was a nurse in a hospital in 
Georgetown. Ask a group to get mate- 
rial from her biographies and dramatize 
it for the class. Walt Whitman, another 
Civil War nursing figure, will be the 
subject of the picture page next week. 

The picture pamphlets sent to your 
class as part of the Red Cross drive are 
for their parents, too. Take a few min- 
utes to talk about then? and make sure 
that they were taken home and dis- 
cussed. 

Bloodshed and suffering at the battle 
of Solferino aroused the pity of Henri 
Dunant and led to the organization of 
the International Red Cross. Ask a 
group to describe conditions as he saw 
them and tell how he worked to start 
the organization. 

Reading: 

Helen Hall tells an exciting story of 
what the Red Cross is doing in the 
Pacific, in “Red Cross under: the South- 
ern Cross,” Survey Graphic, January 
1944. . 


Postwar World Unit: 22. National 
Planning for Jobs and Security 


Turning out materials of war is not a 
happy job, but it is a job. Millions of 
Americans are doing it gladly. They 
work willingly now at the business of 


destruction because they hope later to 
have a part in a longtime production 
for peaceful security and well-being. 
This-hope must not be disappointed. 
Topics for Discussion: 

(a) How many in your class have 
relatives who have gone into war plants 
from other jobs? (b) What did they do 
before the war? (c) Do you know of 
new demands for their skill and ability 
which will open up after the-war? (d) 
Discuss the gains to the whole country 
from national income invested in help- 
ing a man of small means to bring up a 
family. (e) What undesirable effects of 
government-assured jobs on workers 
and employers should we guard 
against? (f) What steps toward fairer 
distribution of security benefits has the 
NRPB proposed? 

Activity: 

Ask the class to study the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. Then choose three 
good speakers to present the pros and 
cons of the bill to the class. After the 
class has had time to debate the pro- 
posals ask them to vote on their accept- 
ance. 

Ask a committee to clip and post 
news items on proposed legislation deal- 
ing with aspects of security and em- 

ployment. 


Electronics Fights the War 


The miracles of science operate so 
quietly and effectively in our everyday 
life that we are likely to accept their 
benefits without asking how they are 
produced. New words like “radar” and 
“electronics” slip into daily use without 
our clear understanding of what they 


COMING NEXT WEE 
(March 20-25 Issue) 


For Social Studies and General 
Classes: * 
| Inside Japan: What the War Is 
Doing to the Japanese Political and i 
Economic System. 
Gardening Is War Work: Home fF 
| Producers Must Fill the Fruit and 
Vegetable Gap. 
American Institutions: 12. The 
Press, by Henry Steele Commager. 
Postwar World Unit: 23. Demobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 


| For English Classes: 
“Let’s Go Formal,” a one-act play 


“T) by Noel Hark and Mildred McQueen. 


Write What You Know, by Mau- 
reen Daly. 1 
“Thou Shalt Not Take the Name of 
! the Lord Thy God in Vain,” a story , 
by Franz Werfel: Part I. 


mean. Here is a simplified explanation 
which can raise our score for scientific 
intelligence. 

Something to Do: 

It’s fun to teach something you know 
to someone else your own age. Most 
young people have scientific curiosity, 
but some have special scientific bents. 
Ask a group from the science class to 
take over the whole group for a period 
and teach what they should know about 
electronics. They should plan the class 
carefully with their science teacher and 
ask him to sit on the sidelines for help 
with questions which may come up 
which they have not anticipated. He 
can help, too, in preparing other dia- 
grams like those in the article. 

There may be a future Thomas Edi- 
son in your class. Ask your science en- 
thusiasts to try to look ahead for prac- 
tical uses for electronics after the war. 
Describe the Science Talent Search of 
Westinghouse, previously announced in 
Scholastic. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Battie of Washington 


Striking industrial workers have 
been accused of harming the war effort 
and feeding the enemy propaganda 
machine. Labor feuds ‘certainly cut 
down production. Legislative feuds re- 
duce governmental efficiency. Is recent 
Congressional action justified or does it 
lay our Congressmen open to charges 
similar to those voiced against strikers? 
Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Recent Scholastic articles have 
given you the basis for intelligent opin- 
ions on issues on which the President 
and Congress disagree. In each case 
what evidence can you give in support 
of what seems to you the more valid 
stand on the issue? (b) What experi- 
ences in the early history of our coun- 
try would have taught the “founding 
fathers” the importance of thoroughly 
democratic and carefully guarded tax- 
ing power? (c) What is a “rider?” (d) 
How can it be used unfairly to secure 
or defeat legislation? (d) Do you see 
evidence that the struggle between 
President and Congress is partly due to 
the fact that this is an election year? 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 12) 

I. Who’s Who: 6, 3, 4, 1, 2, 5. 

II. France: 1l-c; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 5-c;"6-c. 

III. Jobs and Security: 1-c; 2-c; 3-a; 4- 
b. 

IV. The President and Congress: 1-b; 
2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 
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(e) Do the President and Congress dis- 
agree on aims or methods or both? 


France: Her Time Has Come 


In the years since the American Re- 
public was born, the French people 
have set up and lost three republics. 
Now they are struggling through black 
days toward a fourth. What obstacles 
stand in their way? 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) The tangle of French political 
parties, what they stand for and how 
they work, is hard to unravel. As a 
background for understanding French 
weakness before the war and the 
strength she must gain for her future 
peace, study with the class the party 
systems of France, Britain, and the 
United States —how they are set up 
and how they function. (b) Why did 
the United States recognize the Vichy 
Government? (c) Why have we failed 
to give full recognition to the French 
National Committee? 


Reading on Underground Activity: 

Paris Underground, by Etta Shiber, 
Scribner, $2.50. 

“Underground Documents Concerning 
Postwar Reconstruction in Europe,” by W. 
N. Hadsel and O. K. D. Ringwood, Foreign 
Policy Report, Nov. 15, 1948. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
READING 
Carry On, Mr. Barnes 


By this time, it you have been fol- 
lowing the numerous reading hints and 
suggestions on this page during the past 
and present semesters, you will perhaps 
have noticed some progress. Slow read- 
ers should now have picked: up some 
added speed without sacrificing com- 
prehension, and rapid readers will have 
acquired that rare ability (to some de- 
gree at least) of reading beneath the 
surface. To increase this progress the 
same sort of program may be extended, 
with newer and perhaps more ambitious 
exercises undertaken. 

Use this week’s short story to test 
pupils’ understanding of the general 
idea. Place the following sentences on 
the board when your pupils have read 
the story through once: 

1. This is chiefly the story of a torpe- 
doing at sea. 

2. The story concerns a group of 
castaways under the leadership of a 
young man. 

8. Main character in the story is a 
tough, experienced bosun. 

4. Theme of the story is the endur- 
ance of youth. 

5. The story is chiefly concerned 
with the means which castaways find 
of staying alive. 

Then have your pupils take a sheet 
of paper and comment on each of these 


statements, accepting or rejecting them 
at will but giving sound reasons for 
their choice in either case. Then place 
the following phrases on the board and 
ask your pupils to arrange them in logi- 
cal sequence. Make this a time test, and 
do not allow more than five minutes. 

(3) operation on Watson 

(1) sinking of the Chloris 

(5) catching of shark 

(4) crazed man-jumps overboard 

(2) death of first mate 

Collect papers with both sets of an- 
swers. From them you should be able 
to determine, at your leisure, just how 
well each pupil has comprehended the 
story in one reading. 


Adventures in Reading’ 


Here is a short short speed test. There 
are less than 500 words in Mrs. Beck- 
er’s column this week. Your best read- 
ers will finish it in about % of a minute. 
Average readers will take 1% minutes. 
Slow readers may need as much as 2% 
minutes. To test comprehension of all 
groups, use these true-false questions: 

1. Henry Seidel Canby wrote Leaves 


of Grass. (F) 


2. Walt Whitman was chiefly a biog- 
rapher. (F) 

3. Microbe Hunters is about scien- 
tists. (T) 

4. It is recommended only to tech- 
nica] readers. (F) 


APPRECIATION 
My Brother and | 


Here is another example to prove 
that biography need not be dull and un- 
interesting. This excerpt from the book 
The Doctors Mayo may be used to 
extend your pupils’ areas of interest. 
Many of them would never think of 
reading a book about a doctor — like 
this one or like Microbe Hunters, men- 
tioned in “Adventures in Reading,” — 
if they were not personally interested in 
medicine or surgery. Use these ques- 
tions to arouse interest 

1. Why are the Mayo brothers of 
sufficient importance to warrant a book? 

2. Is it possible for any person to 
go through life without somewhere 
making contact with medicine or medi- 
cal men? 

8. Why are the personalities of men 
often more interesting than the work 
they do? 

4. How can the personalities of men 
and the work they do be similar? 

5. Mention some famous men of 
medicine whose names are well-known 
today. (Pasteur, Lister, Koch, etc.). 

6. What are some other fields of en- 
deavor that have become more widely 
known through the biographies of 
men in the field? (Music, art, explora- 
tion, engineering, etc.) Name the books 
wherever possible. 


a 


7. How is the science ot medicine 


and surgery somewhat like mystery de- 
tection? 


The Changing British Island 

Hector Bolitho has succeeded, in this 
essay, in telling a number of interesting 
little anecdotes, but he has done more: 
he has given them point and purpose, 
subjected them to the development of 
an idea. Pupils should be able to see the 
difference between an article which is 
nothing more than a series of amusing 
stories and one in which there is a 
definite theme. Here are some questions 
to increase appreciation: 


1. Show ‘how Mr. Bolitho has used - 


definite, concrete pictures instead of 
vague generalizations. 

2. Point out some colorful words 
and phrases in the writing. 

8. This might be called an intormal 
or personal essay. Why? 

4. A number of telling phrases are 
employed: “geographical cramp” and 
“a minority in our own land” are ex- 
amples. Find others. 

5. What appeal is made to the emo- 
tions? How is this done? 

6. What do you think was the auv- 
thor’s purpose? Did he succeed? 


DISCUSSION 


Wanted: Word Hospital 


Mr. King’s article should be the basis 
for some lively discussion of words, 
their meanings, spellings, pronuncia- 
tions, etc. This is always a valuable ad- 
junct to reading and to other phases of 


English study as well. Here are some 


questions for discussion: 

1. What are adhesions? How are 
such words as mediaeval and manoeu- 
ver being cured of their adhesions? 

2. A few of Mr. King’s “impossible” 
marriages have actually been consum- 
mated. Newsstand and bookkeeping are 
examples. Think of others. (Antiair- 
craft is a good current example.) 

8. Mention another family like the 
Latin manu tribe. 

4. What has happened to the words 
which have received “rough usage,” 
like knickerbockers and examinations? 
What about quiz? 

5. What is the plural of hippopota- 
mus? How do you like it? 

6. Mention some other newborn 
words in addition to those given. 

7. Do you agree with Mr. King’s 
opinion of the clowns? 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 

I, 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F. 

Il. 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a. 

Ill. W-1; W-2; C-3; W-4; C-5; C-6. 

Words to the Wise: 1-j; 2-t; 3-s; 4-g; 
5-p; 6-h; 7-c; 8-l; 9-u; 10-e; Ll-r; 12-v; 
18-m; 14-i; 15-k; 16-a; 17-b; 18-q; 19-f; 
20-0. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


school, play with other children, 
how to earn a living and do useful 


a] 


should be no peace treaty with Germany 
now. There must be military occupation 
for an indefinite period. Criminals must 


be 


courts or those of countries where they 
committed crimes. Then other countries 


are heading toward a 
fascist regime in Italy with only Mussolini 
discarded. Mussolini did not create Fas- 
ess with the of 
mn encouragement the 
Catholic clergy and the approval of respon- 


sible leaders in both England and the 
United States did. There is danger that 
these same forces will perpetuate it now. 
Professors Salvemini and LaPiana explain 
how we can escape this danger, and de- 
scribe their hope for Italy tomorrow. 
( Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.75) 
* * « 

Inter-American Education, A Curricu- 
lum Guide, an Inter-An| an Demonstra- 
tion Center Project prepared by Effie G. 
Bathurst and Helen K. Mackintosh, is a 
highly useful pamphlet. Briefly and com- 
| ‘tly it suggests study content for units 
i.um the primary school to thé teachers 
college level, activities, problems, teaching 
aids and resources, and evaluations. Good 
charts, maps, and photographs of class ac- 
tivities. (Write to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 15c) - 


* * ” 


Three new Public Affairs Pamphlets give 
facts on questions that are sure to come 
up in your classroom. 

Do you know — Who will get out of the 
armed forces first? Will there be jobs for 
all? What educational opportunities will 
be open for ex-service men? The answers 
are in When I Get Out Will I Find a Job? 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, pamphlet No. 86. 

Do you know — What Happened in De- 
troit— and Why? How your community 
can avoid similar disturbances? Ear! 
Brown discusses these questions in Why 
Race Riots? Lessons from Detroit, Pam- 
phlet No. 87. 

Do you know —- What the OPA is do- 
ing to help you? Why wages must. be 
held down? How you can stop black mar- 
kets? Read The Smiths and Their War- 
time Budgets, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
Pamphlet No. 88. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. Single 
pamphlets, 10c; any 12, $1. List of those 
in print is on back cover of each pam- 


* oa * 


Young people of today inherit the earth 
and the fulness thereof. They can explore 
riches handed down to them from the past 
in a delightful annotated list of “readable” 
books compiled by a committee of young 
people’s librarians in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, for the American Library As- 
sociation, A Goodly Heritage. Here are 
books on nature, geology, astronomy, ex- 
ploration, and archeology. Books, too, that 
tell how man has made the world more 
“beautiful . . . harmonious . . . significant 

i . - « livable... 
neighborly ... promising. . . .” Books that 
record man’s thoughts and hopes and faith. 
(American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 25c) 

* * * 

School or Job is a fifteen minute sketch 
of a round table discussion among aver- 
age citizens — a high school boy, a parent, 
an employer, a school teacher, a clergy- 
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man, a town official. For class or assembly 
use you can easily adapt it to conditions 
in your own community. National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C.., 
will send a free copy for inspection. Indi- 
vidual scripts, 5c; special rates for larger 
orders. 
> Sue 

In A Cooperative Economy; A Study of 
Democratic Economic Movements, Benson 
Y. Landis surveys the growth of voluntary 
cooperation among producers and consum- 
ers during the hundred years since it was 
initiated by a group of twenty-eight 
“crazy weavers” in Rochdale, England. He 
summarizes also compulsory cooperation 
imposed by legislation and government 
agencies in this country. Depression and 
war have brought increased government 
control, and after the war Mr. Landis an- 
ticipates further extension of state authority 
in economic matters. He is strongly op- 
posed to state control on the ground that 
it easily becomes “remote control . . . sub- 
ject to the vagaries of political winds.” 

The cooperative movement preserves in- 
dividual freedom under self-imposed con- 
trols. It is being used now in forty nations 
by an estimated 100,000,000 persons. Mr. 
Landis urges more cooperation on an inter- 
national scale and earnest, widespread 
study of the voluntary joint producer-con- 
sumer solution of world economic ills. 
(Harper, Special Cooperative League Edi- 
tion, $1.00.) 


New Materials on Russia 


American Russian Frontiers: An American 
Approach to Common U: , No. 
9 in Survey Graphic Calling America 
Series (50c a copy), includes 100 pages of 
maps; drawings, photographs and text in 
which a score of experts examine Amer- 
ican-Russian relations in the postwar world. 
A “must” issue. 

A large sheet of pictures and text, In- 
dustry in the U.S.S.R., suitable for posting 
or notebook use, is obtainable from The 
American Russian Institute, 56 W. 45th 
St., N. Y¥. 19, N. Y., for 10c, with dis- 
counts for quantities. 

You'll be convinced that families are 
much the same the world over, after you 
study the sixteen pictures, size 8% x 11, in 
the picture portfolio, The Life of a Family 
in Russia, published by the East and West 
Association, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., 
50c. The Association has done two com- 
panion series, one for China and one for 
India, available at the same price. 

From the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 16, N. Y., you can obtain two pam- 
phlets: A Family of Nations; The Soviet 
Union (Price, 10c) and Drama in. War- 

«time Russia (Price, 15c). 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tie Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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ion cartes THE NEW STUDENT HANDBOOK FOR: 
hacten noch the sc * High School Freshmen 
= *% Students from Junior High School 
* Junior High School Freshmen 


You can help solve the problem mentioned in this * High School Sophomores 
clipping by introducing “Hi There, High School” ° 
to your students. 


Clipped from the N. Y. Heratp TriBUNE 


Here's a freshman handbook that tells the new studcnt 
just what he or she wants to know .. . written in the 
student’s own language . . . the kind of thing freshman 
assembly programs just can’t provide. 


CONTENTS OF 
NEW FRESHMAN HANDBOOK 


“Hi There, High School” 


ON THE BEAM. 
The right way to approach high school; school 
and class spirit. 

THE TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 
Rules for corridor traffic; warnings. for hit-and- 
run drivers and “road hogs.” 

‘TENSHUN! 
Classroom courtesy; 
ships. 

COME AND GET IT. 
Cafeteria manners. 

THE ASSEMBLY LINE. 
Manners in school assembly, at school concerts * * * * 


ond gaye. A FEW FACTS ABOUT. THIS BOOK: 


QUIET, PLEASE. 
The Author 


W.- showed the manuscript of this student handbook 
to a number of teachers before we published it and 
asked for their suggestions and criticisms. A few con- 
structive suggestions were offered and are incorporated 
in the book. But what impressed us most was the fact 
that they all were enthusiastic about the book, said it 
would fill a longfelt need. 


student-teacher relation- 


Use of the library; making study hall count. 
PROPERTY RIGHTS. 
Respect and care of school property, lockers, 
classroom equipment, and campus. 
HEADS—YOU WIN! 
How to study; choosing school courses; part- 
time jobs. 
CHEERS FOR THE TEAM. 
Sportsmanship from the sidelines and on the 
team. 
GET IN THE SWIM! 
Participation in extra-curricular activities; serv- 
ing on committees. 


The Contents The Size 


PARTY POLITICS. 
Manners at school parties and dances. 
REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE. 


Student conduct in public: street, bus, movie and 
soda-shop manners. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD. 


Personal appearance and personality; making 
friends. 


THE FOLKS BACK HOME. 
Home life; family cooperation and fun, 


Only! 


¢ 


@ copy in quantities of 
10 or more 
Order a copy for every new student 


USE THIS HANDY 


ORDER COUPON > 


Breezy illustra- 
tions like this in- 
sure student in- 
terest im every 
chapter. 





It’s full of real down to 
earth information every 
new student wants to 
know but just won't ask 

. written in bright, 
breezy style . .. tells 
what to do and what not 
to do without being 
preachy. (See list of con- 
tents at the left.) 





“It’s written by Gay Head 


who writes SENIOR 


SCHOLASTIC’S most. 


popular weekly student 
feature—Boy Dates Girl 
. . »« Gay Head received 
more than 5,000 letters 
from high school stu- 
dents last year... . 
She’s talked before thou- 
sands of high school stu- 
dents and really knows 
her audience. 





It’s handy pocket size- 
fits into boy's pockets 
and girl's handbags — 
they'll keep it handy al! 
the time—72 pages of in- 
formation they want to 
have—just 34%” x 6” 
has room for student to 
fill in his program, lock- 
er number, etc.—very at- 
tractive green cover and 
lots of bright illustra- 
tions inside. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


—Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New Yori 17, N. Y. 
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copies of your new student 
handbook “‘H! THERE, HIGH SCHOOL.” Send them postpaid to: 
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THE CHANGING 


U. & Army Signal Corps photo 


American soldiers on a tour of Lon- 
don check their watches by Big Ben. 


By HECTOR BOLITHO 


¢ September 1989 when Mr. Cham- 
berlain said over the wireless, “Con- 
seqhently we are at war with Germany,” 
we suddenly felt lonely on our island. 
Our sailors, soldiers and pilots would 
be allowed to venture away from our 
shores during the conflict. But those 
of us who were older had to put our 
passports away and sigh in vain for 
spring in Transjordania, for plates of 
tamales in Monterrey and for the daz- 
zling sea of Hollywood at night, seen 
from Beverly Hills. We settled down 
for several years of geographical cramp. 
For a little time we forgot the sophis- 
ticated music of Mr. Cole Porter and 
we played our national songs instead: 
The Yeoman of England and The Bon- 
nie Banks of Loch Lomond. Our sea- 
girt tales became a reality and no long- 
er an echo in a song. Farmers polished 
their guns and remembered that we had 
beaten off invaders since the days of 
the Danes, Olive oil no longer came 
from Lucea and oranges were ghosts. 
Sardines no longer arrived from Nor- 
way, nor cheese from Holland. Our food 
became dull. We dug our own earth, 
like peasants, and we ate what it gave 
back to us. When an actress mentioned 
~ she had eaten two for break- 
ast i me hac ‘oO be ci DAC aD 


BRITISH ISLAND 


JEEPS, COCA-COLAS, AND ALL THE TONGUES 
OF BABEL HAVE COME TO MAYFAIR WITH WAR 


everybody in the audience laughed so 
much. 
Then strange changes came to relieve 


our insular tension. The Polish pilots - 


arrived: hundreds of them escaped from 
the flaming ruins of Warsaw, each one 
of them weaving an epic across the face 
of Europe as he made his way to this 
island. Then Norwegian sailors, tall and 
fair and guttural in speech. The rib- 
bons of their tilted caps fluttered in 
the breeze of Whitehall, Then French 
sailors appeared; short and witty, with 
bright red pompons on their impudent 
hats. A French boy of eighteen walked 
into my office in the Air Ministry one 
day. He had assembled a gimcrack 
aircraft in the shelter of a wood near 
Boulogne and flown it across the chan- 
nel for the first time in his life. He had 
the finest eyes I have seen in a human 
being. 

Our island was the chosen battle. 
ground of the men of Europe who hated 
Nazism. They all came. Dutchmen, 
solid-jawed and so clean that they 
looked as if they had been scrubbed 
and polished. Then Yugoslav pilots who 
had rallied around their young King at 
the moment when Hitler was boasting 
at the gate. 

The face of Britain changed. Even its 
habits and its soul, for these men 
brought more than their anger against 
Hitler. They brought their languages, 
their customs and the stream of their 
energy. They brought their writers and 
their artists. Polish restaurants flowered 
over night. Shops put up the sign, Po- 
lish spoken here. French clubs, Nor- 
wegian clubs and Polish officers’ messes 
opened, with our dull English food 
whipped up by magic into dishes which 
‘were no longer English. They made 
even the Brussels sprouts taste less like 
soured Cinderella of the field. 

The combative services also had to 
absorb -foreigners. Squadrons of the 
Royal Air Force, once British to the 
core, had to adapt themselves to the 
temperament of the morose young Poles 
who sat in silence, remembering their 


their guns with such passion that Pilot 
Officer Thistlewaite found himself 
wrestling with problems of character 
he though existed only in novels. 

A new race sprang up in England: a 
race of races. They called themselves 
Free. There were Free Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen, Norwegians, Austrians, and 
Rumanians. There were political dif- 
ferences between our imported warriors, 
but only one will as far as the war 
was concerned. 

So England changed. There were 
French, Polish and Dutch newspapers 
sold in Piccadilly Circus. There was 
a Polish bookshop opposite Bucking- 
ham Palace and it became quite an 
ordinary sight to see the King of Nor- 
way leaping up the steps of a house in 
Trafalgar Square to join his Norwegian 
officers at luncheon. Then came the tide 
of Russia’s achievement. English peo- 
ple who had shuddered before the Rus- 
sian experiment learned to look at Sta- 
lin’s photograph in the newspapers and 
say, “You know, it is a face full of 
character.” Our theaters opened with 
Russian opera and ballet, and Tolstoy's 
War and Peace was a best seller. 

We became almost a minority in ow 
own land and we learned to say, “My, 
how cosmopolitan we have become.” 

Americans who came here during the 
first two years of the war said that we 
had changed. They thought that we 
looked tired and said that we fell asleep 
in chairs and in trains. They also said 
that we were kinder and less insular. 
It seemed a pity that cities had to be 
bombed and all children machine- 
gunned in their playing fields to bring 
this about. But it was true. One day | 
traveled through London in an old taxi- , 
cab, driven by an older Cockney. He 
took me by a long route and I com- 
plained. 

“T had to come this way, sir,” he said, 
“because the other way has been 
bombed.” Then he added, “Don’t be 
angry at a time like this. There's 
enough anger over there without our 
adding to it.” I apologized and went 
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It was no preacher's myth. Two years 
of war had made us gentle. The door- 
man at one of the big hotels was called 
to the telephone today. He was told that 
his son had been killed. He put down 
the receiver and went back to the door 
without speaking. Within a few minutes 
he was helping an old man with his 
luggage. 

I sustained myself with two mem- 
ories and one newspaper cutting dur- 
ing those years. The first memory was 
of some sailors with whom I once tra- 
veled on a bus to Detroit. They came on 
at Toledo, where the lake steamers were 
tying up for the winter. The sailors 
had never met an Englishman before. 
They thought that my voice was “swell” 
and they grouped themselves around 
me and asked me to talk about Eng- 
land. They bought me coffee and dough- 
nuts and would not even let me pay for 
my evening newspaper. “While you are 
on this bus you are our guest,” one of 
them said. The other memory was of the 
last moment before I walked on board 
the Normandie to come home. I was 
paying the New York taxicab driver, 
holding my hat in the other hand. I was 
suffering from a bad cold and I sneezed. 
The hardboiled taxicab driver nudged 
me and said, “Put on your hat, You'll 
get a worse cold.” 

The newspaper cutting was one I 
had found in the Evening Standard in 
the first weeks of the war. It recalled 
a remark made by Bismarck. He was 
asked what was the most important fact 
in modern history ‘and answered, “The 
fact that North America speaks Eng- 
lish.” I cut the little piece from the 
newspaper and put it in my cigarette 
case. It has been there for more than 
three years and I have read it every day. 

The war had made it possible for 
us to use two words we rather shun 
in peace time. We talked of kindness 
and of gratitude. Those of us who knew 
America, her majesty and her whims, 
her virtues and her faults, saw kindness 
growing into a spiritual bridge between 
us. I never believed in the cynicism 
of the United States. I think it is an 
affectation. Americans love new ideas 
and they love covering up their feelings 
with a few acid prejudices. 

When the first Americans arrived, 
and I saw the shining leather cap peaks 
and the jeeps passing through the streets 
of London, my own emotions were half 
mingled with prayers of gratitude. The 
sailors on the bus had kept faith with 
me. 

London changed again, The jeeps 
leapt through our ancient streets like 
crickets. Coca-Cola arrived in Mayfair. 
Boys from the Middle West drank it, 
from the bottle, in houses where Disraeli 
and Palmerston and Melbourne used 
to deine hols seaery wine. The old 
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mands for wheat cakes and waffles. The 
English had to learn that putting one 
cube of ice into a bath jug does not 
change it into ice water. 

Leicester Square became a babel of 
tongues: Polish, Czech, French and 
Norwegian, with a controlling current 
of harsh-clipped Middle West and 
stroke-me-with-velvet voices from the 
South. One came upon English voices 
in surprise. A cartoonist made a dash- 
ing sketch of an Englishman lost in the 
cosmopolitan horde of Piccadilly: poor, 
lonely fellow, exiled in his own land. 

And what of these Americans who 
have come? They did not quite under- 
stand us at first. 

Then they found themselves, and us. 

There was an Ameriéan magazine ar- 
ticle which tells the story, thus saving 
me from taking the first step onto deli- 
cate ground. Here are three sentences 
from the article: 

“Indeed, a new and important thing is 
happening to America. The boys them- 
selves, facing the real war, are beginning to 
educate us, beginning to let us in on the 
secret of what war actually is. Little by 
little, in interviews and letters home, they 
are unmasking America, to reveal the cour- 
age and the vision that live within us all.” 


We in Britain are sharing that. vision 
with young America. You have sent us 
the- greatest generation you have yet 
produced. Somehow, these boys be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five seem to be the fulfillment of what 
America was aiming at, from the be- 
ginning. They are good, in the sense 
that they are just and patient and kind. 

Let me resist generalizations and tell 
a few stories. 

Not long ago, two United States 
pilots appeared in the bar of the Savoy. 
They fly Flying Fortresses. They liked 
London, theyssaid, but they had seen 
only the luxury hotels. It 
is not easy to: conjure up 
an impression of our old 
life now. But I wished to 
give them one? picture to 
take back with them, 
when their leave ended. 

So I telephoned the 
steward of the Athenaeum 
Club and arranged for the 
fire in the drawing-room 
to be blazing at ten 
o'clock. Paul Manning of 
the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Corporation joined us 
and we dined. Then we 
went to the Athenaeum. 
Its drawing-room is one of 
the loveliest rooms in Lon- 
don; big and solemn, with 
walls of mellow coloured 
books. We climbed the 
broad staircase and then 
we stood before the i 
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were silent. For the first time, 
the London that is sheltered 
blaze and noise of the big hotels. Next 


of orange juice. They 
thanks with notes when they returned 
to their station. 

An elderly woman whom I know lives 
near Egham. She has a fine big house, 
but rationing and economy have driven 
her into one corner of it. She walked 
down her drive the other day and found 
a jeep at the gate. The two USA soldiers 
were tinkering with its engine. “Come 
in and have tea with grandma,” she 
said. They went in and she produced 
the best from her larder. Three day; 
afterwards the jeep stopped in front 
of her gate again. The two soldiers rang 
her bell and presented her with four 
oranges. 

About a week ago I saw three Amer- 
icans come from the store from which 
they draw their extra rations. They 
walked straight across to Hyde Park 
and gave their sweets to the children 
playing there. 

Our island is changing. The change 
that delights.me at the moment is the 
wave of appreciation that flows over 
the land. Americans appreciating the 
Briton in his difficulties, The Britons 
appreciating the strength and vision and 
graciousness of the pilots and soldiers 
you have sent here. Pochers it is possible 
to hope that greed and jealousy will 
lose a little of their power when all this 
is over: and that we may come to full 
comprehension of what Bismarck meant 
when he said that the most important 
fact in modern history was that we 
speak the same language. 


Reprinted by permission of The Ameri- 
can Magazine. 
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RIDAY, March 17, is the date of 

Ted Malone’s next broadcast of 
Round Table poetry, at 1:30-1:45 p.m. 
EWT on the Blue Network. 

The truth of the details and the ex- 
actness of observation, as well as the 
spirit — thrilling in the first, amused in 
the second — make our first two contri- 
butions interesting. 


This Ils America 


Ten thousand frenzied fans await the 
kickoff, the stalwarts of both teams 
are limbering up on the gridiron, little 
kids running and wrestling in the end 
zone, older boys and girls flirting on 
the sidelines, boastful, betting alumni 
everywhere. Prognosticating sports 
writers are getting the starting lineups, 
coaches are at the pitch of preparation, 
and, in short, the stadium is a cauldron 
of clamorous joy. 

At one end of the field, drawn up 
around the goal posts, tense, and so 
colorful in their bright blue and gold 
uniforms, is the band. Unperceived, 
while the stadium is still in chaos, the 
instructor raises his baton; the band 
players are poised like so many deadly 
cobras, and with the lowering of the 
stick, twenty thousand ears reverberate 
with the initial notes of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

Immediately the thunderous crowd 
becomes a stilled audience beneath the 
sparkling lights which pierce the night 
sky. The strains of Francis Scott Key’s 
immortal masterpiece float along on the 
cool November breeze to the children, 
who have forgotten play, to paralyzed 
boys and girls, to bareheaded elders, 
and to the statue-like athletes on the 
striped turf. 

Halfway through the song, with “the 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
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bombs bursting in air,” heart beats re- 
semble drum beats and I don’t care 
who you are, you're going to raise your 
head up in the air, let your chest ex- 
pand, and then take a deep breath of 
the crisp cold air. You look at the hot 
dog stand, the band, the football play- 
ers, and glance at your neighbor. You 
get a feeling in you that no one could 
describe. Now you know why 1026 
United States Marines gave their lives 
at Tarawa Island. Something icy cold 
goes up and down your spine. When 
the band swings into “the land of the 
free, and the home of the brave” you’ve 
had your best definition — Webster 
couldn’t find a better one—This is 
America. ; 

George George, 16 

Kiser High School 


Dayton, Ohio 
Anne Tuhey, Teacher 


To An Alumnus 


You laughed and raised the roof and 
burst the walls, 

Threw grimy paper-wads in the study- 
alls, 

Played glorious baseball games and 
basketball, 


And tiow you've gone! 


You raced through halls, you shouted, 
slammed the doors; 
You -helped our mighty teams to raise 
their scores; 
You sang and danced with some girl 
who was yours, 
And now you've gone! 


“To graduate — that’s all I ask,” you 
said, 
Those days when any class was constant 
dread. 
Some way (I don’t know how) you got 
ahead. 
And now you've gone! 


The tide rolls on, its fleetness never 
tamed, 
And your successors put aside your 
fame, 
But they'll give way to minors yet un- 
named 
And they'll be gone. 
Raylyn Crabbe, 14 
Waynesville (Ohio) High School 
Mrs, Brace, Teacher 





As true and exact as the first two 
contributions is the next, and in a more 
subtly felt but, alas, almost equally 
common experience. 


A Bit of Passion 


A bit of passion like the edge of flame, 
Bronze flame, licks away at my heart 
And leaves a shadowed shell 

Like a haunted house 

Where the flickering ghosts 

Who are my memories, dwell. 


Oh, I can stand with teet on solid earth 

And face the wind, 

With open boldness too, 

The low, sadistic wind 

That knows your name, 

And speaks your lines for you. 

I can laugh at the taunting wind, 

Laugh at its echoed word, 

And though it fanned the cold remains 

The ashes never stirred. 

And I walk beside the shallow brook 

Babbling our secrets to the world, 

Repeating your speeches through the 
wood 

Where the flower petals curled. 


But my tears will not mingle with the 
brook, 

Profaned by all your little lies; 

I do not mourn for all your mocking 
ways, 

And only honest laughter fills my eyes. 


Oh, I can lock myself into a room 
Of tobacco smells and a leather chair, 
And still I would not wince 
If I found you sitting there, 
But I cannot sleep. in the purple night, 
For my dreams are caught with bits 
of tarnished flame. 
I can say goodbye to all your make 
believe 
Without a tear. 
It is the dream of one kiss greater than 
yourself ' 
That keeps you still so near. 
Patricia Srite 
Central High School 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sylvia Meyer, Teacher 


BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY WAR STAMPS! 











SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 
|. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Some of these statements about 
“Carry On, Mr. Barnes” are true; mark 
them T. Others are false. Mark them F. 

1. Mr. Barnes’ order to head east 
was based purely on his own hunch. 

2. At first the bosun was inclined to 
question Barnes’ authority just as much 
as the other men did. 

3. Barnes was able to catch some 
flying fish by luring them with a hur- 
ricane lamp. 

4. After Barnes knocked’ the bosun 
unconscious, all the men gave him 
prompt obedience. 

5. Mr. Barnes signaled a passing ship 
by amplifying the sound of his knife 
being tapped on the lid of a tin can. 

6. The main idea of the story is that 
young men make better officers than 
older men. 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


When you've read “The Changing 
British Island,” you should be able to 
underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences. 

1. When war came to Britain, (a) 
most of the people were sad chiefly, be- 
cause they could no longer travel; (b) 
travel abroad became impossible for 
civilians; (c) a law prohibiting foreign 
songs was passed. 

2. The new race which sprang up in 
England consisted of (a) Negroes from 
Africa; (b) Jewish refugees; (c) free 
men from all nations. 

8. Bismarck said the most important 
tact in modern history was (a) that 
the Germans named a herring for him; 
(b) that North America speaks Eng- 
lish; (c) that Tolstoy’s War and Peace 
was a best-seller. 

4. According to the author, Amer 
cams are (a) kind, not cynical; (b) 
completely prejudiced; (c) incapable 
of understanding the British. 


ill. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF 
CHARACTER? 


The two Mayo brothers are clearly 
pictured for you in “My Brother and 
I.” When you have the picture well in 
mind, label items applicable to Charlie 
with the letter C, items more suited to 
Will with a W 

1. Decisive, single-minded. 

2. A good executive. 

8. Lived in the present; let tomor- 
row take care of itself. 

4. Dignified, impressive. 

5 Genius for human contacts. 

6 Wry sense of humor: 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

1. Is force ever justifiable as a means 
of asserting authority? (Read “Carry 
On, Mr. Barnes” for a practical appli- 
cation. ) 

2. Do you think America has changed 
as much as Britain during the war? If 
so, in what ways? If not, why not? | 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Make a list of words you would 
recommend for treatment in the “Word 
Hospital” and indicate the ailment and 
treatment of each. 

2. The poetry of Gerard Manly Hop- 
kins is difficult, the “Windhover” par- 
ticularly so. Before you make up your 
mind about it, read Miss Van de 
Water’s comments carefully. Then 
state clearly your own reaction to the 
poem. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in 
Column I find the correct meaning in 
Column II. There are two extra mean- 
ings you can throw away. 1-6 are from 
“Round Table”; 7-12 are from “Chang- 
ing British Island”; 13-20 are from 
“Wanted, Word Hospital.” 

l. prognosticating a. unnecessary 


b. passed back and 
. cauldron * forth 


. isolated, as an 
island 


. clamorous 
subtly 
sadistic 

. abandon 
insular 


. an urn used for 
flowering plants 
. Tepresenting- all 
parts of the world 
. objectionable 
. Cleverly; artfully 
. freedom from re- 
straint 
. little known; hid- 


. morose 
. superficiality 


. cosmopolitan 


oer non pep @ BP 


. conjure 

. amplified 

. anemics 

. obscure 

. detaced 

. superfluous 
. bandied 

. facetious 

. obnoxious 


. Nonderous v_ enlarged; expanded 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


WALT WHITMAN: An American. By 
Henry Seidel Canby. 


No one book on Whitman has ever 
given us the complete picture of the 
man as a person and as a poet. Some 
people have written short biographies 
or anecdotes of the great American poet. 
Others have given us interpretations 
of his verse or bits of picturesque gossip. 
Now Henry Seidel Canby has given us 
a full-length “study in biography.” Per- 
haps it was necessafy to wait until the 
tumult and the shouting aroused by 
Leaves of Grass had subsided. Now the 
air is clear of rumors, and Whitman’s 
stature as a poet is unquestioned. To- 
day we expect that sooner or later, as 
a natural part of his development, each 
young American will discover this truly 
American poet for himself. Dr. Canby’s 
eminently readable book can serve as a 
very useful guide, once the interest is 
aroused. 

Whitman as man and as poet often 
appeared to be two contradictory per- 
sonalities. As a man he failed often to 
live up to the broad challenge of so- 
ciety, but his poetry recognized and 
expressed it. He combined grandeur 
with certain limitations. Dr. Canby has 
dealt with this contradiction sensibly 
and sympathetically, One of the great 
virtues of the Whitman biography is 
that Dr. Canby has a genius for creative 
quotation. He selects just the right quo- 
tation at just the right place to make 
you long to read the whole poem. 


MICROBE HUNTERS. By Paul de Kruif. 


The thrill ot this book comes unfail- 
ingly, no matter how often it is read. Al- 
though it is not new, people are always 
discovering it and wondering why they 
never found it before. That makes 00 
difference. As Virginia Kirkus, a gifted 
book-adviser, says: “Amy book you 
haven't read before is a new book. 
Not a bad line for the bulletin board ot 
vour schoo! library! 

De. Kruif tells in Microbe Hunters 
about the men who studied bacteria for 

benefit of humanity. The story be- 
the 1600s when the microscope 
and imperfect. Loeuwenhoek 


animals 


ollowing him came 

heroes of science who have tracked 

down and beaten the tiny, deadly bear- 

ers of disease. The book isa work o 
popular science” for everybody. 
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March 13-18, 1944 


CARRY 


HERE were fifteen of them in the 

boat. Watson, the little steward, was 
unconscious, with a shell splinter some- 
where inside him and half of his face 
in shreds. Mr. Chalmers, the first mate, 
was already dying, his flannel shirt wet 
with blood. Saunders; the bosun, was 
standing up midships, swearing thickly, 
and shaking his great fists at the sub- 
marine submerging in the moonlit sea, 
while young Mr. Barnes, the third mate, 
had taken over the tiller aft. Everyone 
was dazed. It had all been so sudden. 
The first torpedo at eight bells, mid- 
night. The second a minute later. And 
then the little freighter Chloris, San 
Francisco to Callao, was sliding under 
with a broken back: one lifeboat 
cleared away, and the sub surfacing to 
shell that. Mr. Chalmers, the mate, 
plucked at the third mate’s sleeve. 


“Never mind trying to fix me,” he. 


whispered. “This is ‘it’ for me... . 
You'll take over, Barnes. Keep her head- 
ing east for the coast if you can. You'll 
maybe have trouble. Some of the men 

. aren't too sound. The bosun’s good, 
but an old timer. He won't like . . . you 
.. . being a first-trip officer and trying 
to handle things. . . . Got to show ‘em, 
son. Remember to ration everything. 

. Be firm. , . . Especially ration the 
w ater. . _ And keep her heading east. 
. You'll strike the coast. 

“Yo sir,” said Mr. Barnes ‘and swal- 
lowed hard. The mate had collapsed 
on the bottom boards and it was scarce- 
ly necessary to fumble under his shirt 
to feel his heart. Mr. Barnes swal- 
lowed again and looked over his first 
command, tossing there on the oily sea 
and with the debris of the Chloris 
all round. “All right,” he said, hardly 
recognizing his own voice. “We'll get 
the mast stepped and make sail. But 
wed better fish around a bit first. 
There’s stuff floating we can maybe 
use.” 

Saunders, the bosun, st swear- 
ing abruptly and looked at him. ‘He 
looked at him for a long time. “A’ye,” 
he said slowly. “Aye!” We ‘can meybe 
use some of the stuff.” 

Mr. Barnes shook his head, to Cléar 
tld aa He saw the bosun fake 
hold of the dead mate’s shoulders ‘and 
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MR. BARNES 


The third mate was only twenty, and a 
first-trip officer, so he was sure to 
haye trouble with the shipwrecked crew 


eyes quickly so he wouldn't see the 
splash, . . . Perhaps, he thought, I will 
get used to these things. When you're 
just twenty and the ink is hardly dry on 
your~license, it’s hard. He licked his 
parched lips. 

“There doesn’t seem much more good 
stuff around,” he told the bosun. “We'd 
better make sail.” 

“With this wind she'll be lucky to 
make half a knot an hour.” The bosun 
was staring at him with narrowed eyes, 
his hands on his hips. He was a big, 
blocky man with iron-gray hair and a 
square face seamed by the suns and 
sins of fifty years. 

The third mate was big, too. Big and 
blond, and acutely aware of his youth. 
So they stared at each other in the 
moonlight and the fact he was holding 
the tiller gave the third mate confi- 
dence. He remembered again the dead 
mate’s words. Take over, son. He said 
through dry lips, “Bosun, even half a 
knot an hour will help. Step the mast 
and make sail!” 

The bosun hitched at his belt and 
spat overside. He said shortly, “Yes, 
itll help,” and turned to get some of 
the men to action. He turned back when 
they had the sail hoisted and added, 
“Full up, sir?” and Mr. Barnes said, 
“Full up,” and he knew the “sir” was 
involuntary and not from any respect. 

How did you get an old-time bosun 
to say “sir” and mean it? Mr. Barnes 
leaned again on the tiller as the hoisted 
sailed filled, and he said, “That's full 
enough.” The bosun said, “She can take 
more,” and let the sheet out a bit. 
Mr. Barnes felt there was nothing to 
say. He had to admit to himself he 
really didn’t know enough about small 
boat sailing to be an authority. But he 
did know the bosun had corrected him 
on principle and not from necessity. The 


before an indifferent wind. Mr. Barnes 
had lashed the tiller so there was not 
much problem about steering anyway, 
as the sail and lashed rudder held the 
heavy boat steady, The .men began to 
wake, cramped and weary, from their 
hard beds on the bottom boards. They 
stretched, looked around, and started 
to get up to stretch their legs. Mr. 
Barnes said sharply, “Only two of you 
at a time. The boat’s not too steady.” 
He was himself red-eyed, not having 
slept all night. They looked at him and 
then looked at the bosun. The bosun 
nodded and Mr. Barnes bit his lips. He 
understood that every order he gave 
had to be approved. He wondered what 
a young officer had to do to correct that. 
He didn’t know, and couldn't think. 
Command was something a man had to 
learn, like seamanship and navigation. 
The sun rose and the heat began to 
beat down. Mr. Barnes said, “Bosun, 
you'll help me with the water. One dip- 
per for each-man.” The bosun said 
nothing. but held out a tin cup. Mr. 
Barnes plunged the tube-like dipper 
into the water beaker he had uncorked, 
and filled the cup. The bosun passed it 
to a man, who drank, and passed the 
empty cup back. The process went on, 
orderly, deliberately. At the last Mr. 
Barnes filled the cup for the bosun who 
said, “After you,” and looked a little 
amused. Mr. Barnes said quietly, “I 
handle the boat. I come last, bosun,” 
at which the older man, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, nodded and drank. 
They broke out the sea-biscuits and 
some of the canned beef after that. And 
when that was done, one of the men 
suggested another drink of water. Mr. 
Barnes shook his head, although his 
own mouth was dry again now. “No 
moré water until noon,” he stated, and 
the man cursed. The bosun coughed and 
lighted a cigarette. “It’s a better ides 
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said dryly and Mr. Barnes looked at 
him and bit his lip. “I’ve learned that 
much already,” he observed. “Haul in 
the main sheet a bit!” They obeyed him, 
staring at him all the time. Wondering. 
_ But the main thing was to keep heading 
east for the coast. Heading east, as the 
dead mate ordered him. 


At noon, by his wristwatch, Mr. 
Barnes served water again, but cannily 
only half a dippe: until the men had 
eaten, when he rationed out the other 
half. He was learning. Even the grim- 
visaged bosun grunted a sour approval. 
He had had all the food and water 
brought to the stern sheets near his 
feet by now, where he could watch 
it, and since the bosun had made no 
comment on this order he thought the 
older man considered the measure was 
good. By late afternoon, Watson, the 
steward, had come from his unconscious 
condition and was moaning pitifully. 
Mr. Barnes had him cooled with sea 
water, which was warm at best, and 
placed a bandage about his splinter 
wound, and allowanced him an extra 
half-pannikin of water. The injured 
man had no wish to eat, but Mr. Barnes 
made something of a thin stew with 
powdered biscuit and flakes of corned 
beef and with one of the salvaged onions 
from the wreck. He had a man hold 
this concoction, mixed in the bailing 
- bucket over a hurricane lamp -flame 
until it was reasonably cooked, and then 
fed the liquid to Watson. There was no 
comment to all this. The men watched 
curiously. Then the bosun said, “Wat- 
son ain’t going to live anyhow.” He spat 
overside. “What's the use?” 

“We can try,” said Mr, Barnes, dry- 
mouthed. “It’s the least anyone can do.” 
He crawled the length of the boat and 
probed at the wound in the steward’s 
chest, and saw it was inflamed. “We've 
got to get that sliver out,” he said, per- 
plexed, and some of the men laughed. 
“Dr. Barnes, eh?” the bosun said. “You 
might kill him,” and the young mate 
said, “If I don’t, the fester will. It'll 
turn to gangrene.” The men fell silent. 
The bosun fell silent. Mr. Barnes took 
out his pocket knife and, ordering two 
men to hold the patient, he began to 
dig into the flesh. He was sweating 
when it was done, and not altogether 
from the heat, and the steward was a 


whimpering wreck again. Mr. Barnes* 


adjusted a sea-water compress and then 
crawling back along the boat all but 
collapsed in the stern sheets again. The 
men said nothing. The bosun said 
nothing. Mr. Barnes felt he had 
achieved something of a conquest and 
relaxed. And the boat held on before 
the wind. 

That night the wind fell away and 
the boat drifted. Dawn found them 
swinging uneasily to a greasy sea, and, 
looking at the Mr. Barnes had some 





ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


Few writers know the sea as well 
as Albert Richard Wetjen. His father, 
uncles, grandfather before him sailed 
the seas and knew all the ports of 
the world. Answering the call of his 
Norwegian blood, Albert Wetjen 
went to sea at fourteen and followed 
it for more than a decade. He was 
shipwrecked twice, served a part of 
World War I in the British Mer- 
chant Service, part in the British 
Army, for he was London-born. 

After the war he emigrated first to 
Canada and later to Oregon where he 
has lived for a number of years and 
where he began to write. His first 
stories were of the legends and lore 
of the sea. These were published in 
Fiddler’s Green. This book was fol- 
lowed by Captains All, Way for a 
Sailor! and Youth Walks the High- 
way. In 1926 Wetjen won the 
O. Henry Memorial Award for a 
short story. Recently he has found 
new material in the Pacific War. 
Many of these stories of battles, often 
very unorthodox, between Japs and 
wily old merchant seamen have ap- 
‘peared in Collier’s, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Esquire, and other maga- 
zines. 








misgivings. The clouds were gather- 
ing and from what direction a storm 
might strike was anyone’s guess. Mr. 
Barnes ordered two oars raised and 
lashed to the bottom boards and gun- 
wales, so the sail could be turned into 
an awning. The men had scarcely fin- 
ished when a torrential rain came down 
and they had to unship everything, 
holding the canvas at an angle until 
the salt was washed out of it, and then 
catching the fresh water into a small 
funnel that was held in one of the 
almost empty water breakers. At last 
everything capable of holding water in 
the boat was filled. The sun broke 
through as the squall passed and the 
men’s soaked clothing began to steam. 

A small wind came up after the rain 
squall, but from the east — not the wind 
Mr. Barnes wished. It grew steadily, 
and by night the boat was pitching at 
her sea-anchor and hove-to. The bosun 
spat and said roughly, “This ain’t get- 
ting us anywhere. We’d better lay her 
close to the wind an’ try and make the 
Galapagos.” 

Mr. Barnes looked at him and felt 
his own stomach tighten. This was his 
first real and personal decision. “We 
steer east,” he said grimly. “Steady 
east! The Galapagos are too far.” 

The bosun spat owes and hitched his 
belt. <s think I'd Je Ké riuas 





DUR! 


over,” he stated. The men murmured 
agreement. One man said, “Hell, the ink 
ain’t dry on his ticket yet. What does 
‘e know?” Mr. Barnes stood up, and 
knocked the tiller free so he could use 
it as a club. He was pale. 

“You'll obey orders, bosun.” His throat 
felt dry. This was a crisis. “The mate 
left me to carry on!” 

The bosun laughed and some of the 
men laughed with him. He said, 


“What’ré*you giving us, kid? I been in * 


boats and I can handle “em.” 

Mr. Barnes said, “You'll take the 
orders, bosun!” The bosun laughed 
again and came aft. 

“You ain’t got the guts, kid, even if 
you knew what you were doing. Quit, 
and let a man handle the job. We gotta 
figure on our own lives. We gotta make 
the Galapagos Islands.” 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Barnes. His face 
was white and his body rigid. “We head 
east,” he repeated. “Steady east. The 
Galapagos are too far.” 

The bosun spat again. “Sit down,” 
said Mr. Barnes. He braced himself with 
spread feet and hefted the tiller. The 
bosun still came aft, his great hand out- 
stretched. The young mate hit him and 
he went to his knees. 

“Why you .. .” he started, dazed, 
and came to his feet with a rush that 
made the boat rock. Mr. Barnes hit him 
again, and this time with full force, and 
the bosun went down with a crash, 

“Pour some sea water on him,” or- 
dered Mr. Barnes through tight lips. 
The silent men stared at him and then 
one complied, dipping the bucket over 
the gunwale. The bosun sputtered and 
came to, dazed and holding a split 
scalp. 

Mr. Barnes said, “We steer dead 
east, bosun.” 

The bosun was silent. He licked his 
lips. “Yes . . . sir,” he said. 

Mr. Barnes shipped the tiller and, 
sitting down, inspected the boat com- 
pass as if nothing had happened: He 
was shaking all over. But he had held 
command. 

The weather did not improve and the 
boat was constantly drenched with 
spray. Small wave-tops lopped over 
and the men had to take turns bailing. 
After dark, and when the day’s heat 
had begun to diminish, some of them 
complained of chill, and such as had no 
rubber life-suits huddled inside their 
kapok lifejackets and cursed all things. 
Mr. Barnes lighted a hurricane lamp and 
ordered it lashed to the mast*It gave 
only a feeble flickering light, often 
threatening to go out when the boat 
gave a violent plunge, but it was sooth- 
ing to the nerves, a friendly spark in the 
dark. sea. 

The night was incredibly —_ the 
boat oe to the a 
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This is one example of the many ways the leaders of our », 


wns SINGLE BOOTS 
by air to the Canal Zone 


There’s one thing about Uncle Sam’s Army—it’s 
the best equipped Army in the world, and there’s 
a reason for that. Let us tell you a story. 


Before Pearl Harbor, Uncle Sam’s troops were 
training in the jungles of Central America. No one 
knew whether we’d ever be at war at that time, 
and no one knew where our troops might be sent, 
so some were trained in the jungles and some in the 
cold Northwest. But this is about jungle training. 


These troops were wearing regulation Army 
shoes, good shoes because they’d been tésted. But 
when the shoes went under jungle conditions— 
swamps, heat and dampness—they rotted away 
from soles, they cracked open, they didn’t protect 
legs and ankles, they slipped. 

The Army got busy. They came to us. They knew 
about our Keds. Their men had worn our rubber 
footwear. They knew we had the “know-how” of 
a hundred years’ experience. They asked: ‘“‘What 
shoes can be built to withstand days of constant 
soaking? What shoes can be built to protect ankles 
from treacherous undergrowth, snakes and insects? 
What shoes will grip rough terrain, can be put on 
and off quickly—even in the dark?” 


Our laboratories, our designers were put on the 
job. Speed was necessary, and they and Army 
experts working with us came up with Jungle Boots. 
The first shipment of Jungle Boots went by air to 
the Canal Zone. Afmy officers watched them— 
daily, hourly—to see their effect on the troops for 
fatigue, wearing qualities and general efficiency. 

Thus, Jungle Boots were developed. They will 

Met F % outlast several pairs of regular issue 
eee ing u. field shoes under jungle conditions. 
are barr Jungle Boots supplied the tough- 
— ness, comfort and efficiency re- 








the ted : ° . 
slur ; quired—and important to the 


onal d one in protect- soldier, they took a pound of weight 
ing our fighting men. 


heer ee lower part is laced sepa-. So a soldier won’t slip on rough terrain on 

with eyelets on both sides...upper long mountain marches, cleats are built into 

tongue, are Abe one side, hooks on the other. heavy rubber soles to insure sure-footedness. 
snag-proof and mold-resistant; dry out fast. Ina hurry, laces are pulled across the hooks. Thick, duck insoles absorb perspiration. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 EWT. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE that men may live to build a better world 
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STORMOVIKS POISED FOR TAKEOFF FROM GRASSY PLAIN. 


The RED FALCONS 


RUSSIA’S MIGHTY AIR FORCE 


In 1935, Charles Lindbergh 
visited Russia and Germany, 
and observed the aviation pro- 
grams in both countries. When 
he returned, Lindbergh re- 
ported that Germany had a 
mighty airforce, and that Rus- 
sia’s airforce was “beneath con- 
tempt.” 

Lindbergh’s statement was 
believed by many millions of 
people. At that time, he had a 
big influence as an aviation ex- 
pert, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world. 

But soon other experts began 
to make statements about Rus- 
sia’s air force, and they did not 
agree with Lindbergh. In 1987, 
Liddell Hart, British military 
authority, wrote: “The Soviet 
Russian airforce is the strongest 
in Europe.” 





When Germany attacked Rus- 
sia in 1941, the world realized 
Russia was ready in the air. 

On all fronts, Russian planes 
have taken a tremendous toll of 
the Luftwaffe. The Red Falcons 
(Soviet Air Force) shot down 
the latest and best fighters and 
bombers Germany had pro- 
duced. 

Russia has two single-seat 
fighter planes which are a match 
for any German aircraft. 

The MIG-3 is a low winged 
monoplane of the Spitfire class. 
It is powered by a 1,250 h.p. 
liquid-cooled Mikouline engine. 
Built largely of plastics, the 
MIG-3 has a top speed of 380 
m.p.h., and mounts two 20 mm. 
cannon, two .30 cal. and two .50 
cal. machine guns in the cowl. 

The YAK-1 resembles the 


PLASTIC-BUILT MIG-3 FIGHTERS ARE CAMOUFLAGED TO ESCAPE 
OBSERVATION WHILE GROUNDED ON SNOW-COVERED FIELDS. 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


If a pilot wants to make his 
plane go twice its speed, he 
does not double the horsepower 
output of his engine. Instead he 
octuples it—or increases it 
eight times. 

a 

The Air Service Command, 
the supply and maintenance 
unit of the Army Air Forces, is 
doing such a good job of get- 
ting damaged planes back in 
the air, that the percentage of 
grounded planes in overseas 
theaters has reached an all-time 
low — less than 4 per cent. 

* * * 

The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration is planning a na- 
tional airport system that will 
include the building of at least 
6,000 airports in the U. S. 

oa = . 


A flight leader isn’t as broken- 
hearted as he may look when 
he goes into “crying position.” 
When he curves his elbow over 
his bowed head, he is simply 
telling members of his flight 
formation that they have failed 
to understand his signals, and 
matters are in a “tearful state.” 

- - . 

The Jenny, famous World 
War I fighter plane and barn- 
stormer of the 20s and ’30s, 





Small Fry Flies 

Wesley L. Stoddard, of 
the 9th Army Air Force 
Flying Training Detach- 
ment, Fort Stockton, Texas, 
tells a remarkable story of 
his ten-year-old son. 

This ten-year-oldgs such 
a good flyer that several in- 
structors. who have flown 
with him have remarked: 
“If only my cadets could 
fly like that.” 

He flies a Piper Cruiser, 
with specially _ built-up 
pedals which he can reach 
with the help of plenty of 
cushions.. He does pylon 
eights, lazy eights, chan- 
delles and precision spins 
with more skill than most 
commercial pilots show. 

His dad is trying to get 
the CAA to permit the kid 
to solo. 











was often humorously referred 
to as having OXpower rather 
than HORSEpower, because its 
engines were OX5s, famed for 
their wearability. 
- - o 
Capt. Richard Allen, of Aus- 
tralia, set a transatlantic speed 
record flying a B-24 Liberator 
between Montreal and Britain 
in 11 hours and 35 minutes. 
This cut 21 minutes from the 
previous record made by Capt. 
M. B. Barclay of Perth, Scot- 
land, in a Lancaster. 








British Hurricane. It has a 1,300 
h.p. engine which gives it a 
400 m.p.h. speed. Firepower is 
provided by two 20 mm. can- 
non, and four .55 cal. machine 
guns. 

These are the two fighters 
which made scrap metal out 
of Germany’s Messerschmitt 
109Es, Heinkel 113s, and 
Focke-Wulfs. These Russian 
fighters also shot to earth such 
German bombers as the JU-87, 
and the still faster JU-88. 

Probably the most famous of 
all Russian aircraft is the deadly 
Stormovik IL-2, a dive bomber- 
attack fighter. This plane was 
developed to fit the Russian 
idea of blitz warfare, where 
low-flying planes work hand in 
hand with army units to smash 
enemy concentrations. of tanks 





or artillery. The Stormovik is 
armed with several machine 
guns and cannon. It is so heav- 
ily armoured in every inch of 
the plane’s vital spots, that the 
Germans are able to pump 
streams of bullets into it, with- 
out bringing down the plan 
Some Stormoviks are especially 
developed as anti-tank planes, 
and armed with heavier cannon. 

By December 1, 1942, Britain 
and the United States had sent 
about 3000 first line planes to 
Russia. The figure by now, of 
course, is much greater. These 
planes, which Russia had used 
so well, included Hurricanes, 
Airacobras, Havoc A-20s, and 
Mitchell B-25s. 

No wonder the Luftwaffe is 
having trouble over Russia to- 
day! 





The fireworks are all over. The “Sad 
Sack” is nearly home.’A few minutes 
more, and she'll put her crew down 
safe on a friendly field. 

She went out this morning full of 
fight, with her belly full of bombs .. . 
all four motors roaring defiance at 
every German in Italy. 

She hammered the Nazi railyards 
at Terni, and left them a tangle of 
wreckage. 

But she had to take a few on the 
chin to do it. 
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Guardian Angels 


When the escort fighters picked her 
up, the “Sad Sack” wasonghe spot... 
straggling behind her formation, with 
one engine knocked out by flak .. . 
trying to fight off a Focke-Wulf pack 
that was swarming in for the kill. 

The sweetest sight her crew ever 
saw was that escort of P-38’s... 
screaming down to the rescue with 
their noseguns squirting fire . . . chas- 
ing the Jerries out of there or shoot- 
ing them down in flames. 

That’s why bomber-men call them 
“Guardian Angels”, these escort 
fighter planes. For they bring back 
bombers and bomber crews to fly and 
fight again! 

And that’s the kind of team you'll be 
on when you wear A.A.F. wings... 
Pilots, Navigators, Bombardiers,Gun- 


ners, doing their job together . . . flying’ 


and fighting for the team, “the great- 
est team in the world!” 


U. S. ARMY “ECRUITING SERVICE 


MEN — OF 17... 


You can get ready now for your place 
on the great A.A.F. flying team. Go to 
the nearest Aviation Cadet Examining 
Board .. . see if you can qualify for the 
Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. If you 
qualify, you will receive the Enlisted 


eserve insignia . . . but will not be 
called for training until you are 18 
or Over. 


When called, your special aptitudes 
will be studied further to determine 
the type of training you will receive. 
For the A.A.F. not only builds a com- 
bat crew from the pick of the crop, 
but carefully selects for each position 
the man with the best capabilities for 
the job .. . and then adds the thorough 
training which makes this all-star 
team the world’s finest. 


Prepare yourself in advance by tak- 
ing C.A.P. Cadet Training as given by 
your local Civil Air Patrol. Also see 
your High School principal or adviser 
about recommended courses in the 
Air Service Division of the High School 
Victory Corps. Both afford valuable 
pre-aviation training. 


(Essential workers in War industry o: Agriculture 


For information regarding Naval Aviation (Cadet Tr atning, apply 
0. 
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through your commanding offcer . . 
bra AVM! ¢ edverticement bas the approval of the Joint 
cos SA my Novy Personne! Board. 


‘FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 





How the Army Air Forces use 
high-level precision bombing to strike 
deep in the heart of the Axis. 


Smashing the enemy where he works 
hurts him where he fights! It shuts off 
his supply of materiel, cripples his 
fighting forces. 

Targets are selected beforehand—the 
exact factory, power station or other vital 
point that is to be destroyed. And that’s 
where high level precision bombing 
comes in—a technique pioneered by 
Americans and made possible by the 
American development of the high- 
flying, long-range heavy Sonliees 
and precision bombsight. 

Armed to the teeth with heavy 
caliber machine guns, another 
American “first,”. bomber crews in 
giants like the “Flying Fortress” and 


PRECISION BOMBING—Fourth in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


“Liberator” ferry énormous loads of the 
desired type bomb to the target area in 
broad daylight. 

Approaching at high altitude, and 
flying with evasive tactics to avoid anti- 
aircraft fire, the pilot prepares to go 
into the “bomb run.” Here the bom- 
bardier takes control of the plane. 
Steering it until he centers his target, 
he engages the automatic drive which 
pilots the plane, in co-operation with 
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FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


the bombsight, to the bomb release 
point with critical nicety, drops the 
bombs precisely on the target. 

That’s Victory in the making by the 
combat team of men and planes. 


* * * 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Research 
made possible the first commercial produc- 
tion of 100 octane aviation fuel and sup- 
plied it to American Military Aviation . . . 
giving our fighting aircraft new speed and 


“range, and a great tactical advantage. 


Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. 

Today, more Shell 100 octane avia- 
tion fuel is supplied to aircraft engine 
manufacturers, for critical test and 
run-in purposes, than any other brand. 

And now, each day; Shell roduces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from England 
over Germany. 
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Donald Crisp sees the ghost that imperils Gail Russell, in The Uninvited. 


“i (Tops, don’t miss) 


THE UNINVITED. (Paramount. 
VY Directed by Lewis Allen. Pro- 
duced by Charles Brackett.) 


DO YOU enjoy a good old-fashioned 
ghost story with plenty of ectoplasm? 
We do, and we found The Uninvited 


was all that and then some! It features 


one of the most frightening screen 
ghosts ever to moan in a dark passage- 
way. As if that wasn’t enough to make 
your coiffure a permanent upsweep — 
there's another ghost which is never 
seen but is certainly heard. 

Ray Milland and Ruth Hussey play 
the Fitzgeralds — brother and sister who 
are vacationing on the Devonshire coast 
when the picture opens. There they dis- 
cover a beautiful old Georgian house 
and decide to buy it. Before long they 
find the house has the added distraction 
of being haunted, 

The ectoplasm curdles when Stella 
(Gail Russell) comes onto the scene. 
She is the grand-daughter of the man 
who built the house (Donald Crisp). 
Her mother died there of uncertain 
causes. Stella is the vortex of a bitter 
spirit-feud which almost costs her life. 

There are no trap doors or-wires at 
the end of The Uninvited to- explain 
away the ghosts and thereby weaken an 
excellent melodrama. But there are 
plenty ef spooky hi-jinks to provide you 
with more chills than the fuel shortage. 

The cast is excellent. Ray Milland is 
amusingly uneasy as the hero, and we 
think you'll get a pleasant Surprise out 
of stage-actresses Cornelia Otis Skinner 
and Dorethy Stickney. 


(Worthwhile) 


(So-so) 


A GUY NAMED JOE. (M-G-M. 
Wi Directed by Victor Fleming. 
Produced by Edward Riskin.) 


MORE SPIRITS, but the spooks in A 
Guy Named Joe are quite different from 
those in The Uninvited. This fantasy is 
something new and different, and lacks 
for neither action or humor. 

Spencer Tracy plays Pete Sandridge, 
a daredevil pilot who flies bombers out 
from Britain at the beginning of the 
war. He is engaged to Dorinda Durston 
(Irene Dunne). Dorinda is also a flier, 
but that doesn’t prevent her from wor- 
rying about Pete’s safety. Her premoni- 
tions of disaster come true when he 
makes his last flight into the deck of 
an enemy aircraft carrier. 

This heroic death ‘is far from being 
the end of Pete. There is a legend 
among fliers that airmen who have con- 
quered the air never really die. Pete 
finds himself in a cloudy sort of “fliers’ 
heaven.” There he reports to Headquar- 
ters, and receives orders to watch over 
a young flier on earth (Van Johnson). 

Pete’s protege is as much of a dare- 
devil as Pete was in life. Furthermore 
he is also in love with Dorinda. This 
makes it hard for Pete. He finds it dif- 
ficult to have to. walk around in his old 
haunts unseen and unheard, watching 
the new crop of pilots coming up. 

Pete’s job, however, is to give Van 
Johnson the advantage of his own 
knowledge and skill. He does this job 
like a good ghost, and sees to it that 
Dorinda and Van Johnson make a 
happy Ianding. 
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LADY IN THE DARK. (Para- 

“i mount. Directed by Mitchell 
Leisen. Produced by B. G. De 
Sylva.) 


A GOOD THIRD of this picture is 
right out of this world, for it takes place 
in the heroine’s dreams, played by Gin- 
ger Rogers. By day Ginger is an icy, 
businesswoman, the editor of a fashion 
magazine. Beneath her hard-boiled ex- 
terior, however, she is a very unhappy 
person, filled with a panic for which 
she cannot account. By night she has 
disturbing and highly-colored dreams 
which show just how near a nervous 
breakdown she is. By day she works 
herself into a lather, snaps at her ad- 
vertising manager (Ray Milland), and 
finds herself unable to make up hei 
mind about the most trivial details. 

Her unreasonable fears and forebod- 
ings send her to a psychoanalyst for 
help. He digs deep into her past, and 
gradually arrives at the root of her 
trouble. There are twists and turns 
every inch of the way and a real sur- 
prise at the end. Ginger goes back to 
her office and her two suitors—a 
fatherly one (Warner Baxter) and a 
husky glamor boy (Jon Hall). You'll 
never guess whom she finally chooses. 
Do we have to add that everything 
ends happily for her? 


THE IMPOSTER. (Universal. 
“i Directed and produced by 
Julien Duvivier.) 


HERE is a neat tribute to the fighting 
Free French. Jean Gabin plays an es- 
caped murderer who assumes another 
man’s identity. He joins de Gaulle’s 
forces and serves heroically. His true 
identity is discovered at length and he 
is tried by a military court. An all male 
cast, including Richard Whorf and John 
Qualen, does a good job with a strong 
plot. 


That’s. no panther in the cage! It’s 
Ginger Rogers. The gentleman in se- 
quins with the whip is Ray Milland. 
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CUT OUT THESE OFFICIAL 
“REMINDER STAMPS” 
AND PUT THEM UP AT 
THE VERY SPOTS WHERE 
WASTE CAN MOST 
READILY GO ON. 





VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Richmond K. Turner — U. S. 


58-year-old Rear Admiral Richmond 
Kelly Turner is champion of Navy-Air- 
force-Army cooperation and Commander of 
Amphibious Forces in the Pacific. Born in 
Oregon, reared in California, “terrible Tur- 
ner” graduated fifth in his class at An- 
napolis. He served on battleships during 
World War I, won his wings at Pensacola, 
commanded aircraft squadrons of the 
Asiatic Fleet, served on the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, became assistant chief of 
staff of the U. S. Fleet in 1940. Turner 
won the DSM and Navy Cross for landing 
and supplying the “amphibians” who cap- 
tured Guadalcanal. There he planned the 
invasion of New Georgia from jungle head- 
quarters, went on to invade the Gilberts 
and the Marshalls. 


Ivan Konev — Russia 


Recently made marshal and awarded the 
coveted Order of Suvarov for encircling 
and crushing ten German divisions in the 
Dnieper bend, 46-year-old, square-faced, 
bald, Ivan S. Konev is a personal friend 
of Stalin's. a rifle and tank expert, com- 
mander ot the Second Ukrainian Army. 
Born near Archangel, of peasant parents, 
Konev became a lumberjack at 12. Called 
into the czarist army, he revolted against 
his officers, was arrested and exiled. At 21, 
he was delegate to the 5th All-Union Con- 
gress of Soviets, and in 193] he was a 
member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Since 1941 he has liberated Orel, 
Belgorod, Kharkov, Dniepropetrovsk and 
Kirovograd. 


John M. Hancock — U. S. 


As assistant to Bernard Baruch, John M. 
Hancock has helped draw up the blue- 
print whereby the U. S. is to switch from 
wartime to peacetime production. Baruch 
and Hancock are co-authors of a plan to 
cancel war orders, have recommended ap- 
pointment of a work director to find jobs 
for World War II veterans and demobi- 
lized war workers, and of a surplus prop- 
erty administrator to dispose of materials 
in war plants. Republican John Hancock is 
a native North Dakotan who lives in 
Scarsdale, N. Y. He is a lawyer, an indus- 
trial banker, a partner of Lehman Broth- 
ers, and a director of several other firms. 


Roy Hendrickson — U. S. 


Roy F. Hendrickson is World War II’s 
Herbert Hoover. As U. S. Director of 
Food Distribution, his job is to curb waste 
and manage food reserves so that the U. S. 
remains the best-fed country in the world 
while helping to feed the world’s ay 
millions. He joined the Department of 
Interior in 1933, donc ain meg had 
partment of Agriculture’s director of per- 
sonnel, head of the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and chief of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. There he han- 
dled 114 million dollars, bought 550 mil- 
pig we fy ager eteseiggies? 4 
Lease, Red Cross, and reserve 


The B.0.N.D.s 


“B UY Only Necessities for the Dura- 
tion.” 

That slogan summarizes the mean- 
ing of an important movement launched 
by several schools in the region of 
Maumee, Ohio. Its purpose is to fight 
inflation. Although the plan has been 
operating only a few months, it has 
been praised by authorities as a real 
way to stop inflation. The late columnist 
Raymond Clapper ealled if a great and 
progressive step. 

Teachers and pupils of the Maumee 
Valley Country Day School decided to 
start a campaign of education. They 
wanted to stop runaway. prices and ex- 
travagant buying through making peo- 
ple aware of the dangers of inflation 
and showing them their part in its 
cause and cure. 

The B.O.N.D.s say that “inflation 
probably is the greatest danger facing 
our country.” They contend that “the 
only way inflation will be- stopped is 
by the people refusing to spend their 
money foolishly. 

“Suppose you have $100,” they ex- 
plain, “if you spend it today with prices 
way up, you throw away between $15 
and $30. If you don’t spend it, and 
wait until prices get back to normal, 
you save between $15 and $30.” 

The B.O.N.D.s urge that the best 
way to save money is to buy War 
Bonds. 

The organization has prepared a 
brief pledge which states its whole pur- 
pose. Out of this pledge the Maumee 
school teachers and pupils have put 
forward this slogan: 

SIGN THE PLEDGE! 
B.O.N.D.! BUY A BONDI! 

Anyone wishing more information on 
how the organization works may write 
to Miss Betty Jay, Maumee Valley 
Country Day School, Maumee, Ohio. 


BE A 


The Pledge of the B.O.N.D.s 





| want to be a B. O. N. D.! 


Because I want to help fight 
inflation, I promise to do my best 
to Buy Only Necessities for the 
Duration, to buy as few as pos- . 
sible of scarce and overpriced 
goods, and to make what I have 
last as long as possible. Further- 
more I will put the money I save 
in this way into Insurance or Bofids 
or in paying off debts. I sign this 
pledge with no mental reservations. 
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STREAMLINED 


Bill Stout 


Wet will your postwar plane 
look like? William B. Stout, now 
hard at work designing -planes for the 
future, is the man who can tell you. 
One of the most colorful men in Ameri- 
can industry, he has, for more than 20 
years, been contributing his inventive 
genius to American manufacturers. 

Born in Quincy, Illinois, on March 
16, 1880, Bill Stout had a burning in- 
terest in aviation while he was still in 
his teens. It led him to the aviation 
editorship of the Chicago Tribune in 
1912. In 1916, he became chief engi- 
neer of the Aircraft Division of Packard 
Motor Company, and two years later 
he went to Washington as technical ad- 
viser to the National Aircraft Board. 

There he stated his then-revolution- 
ary theory that if a wing is the only 
lifting surface of an airplane, why ex- 
pose any more than the wing? He suc- 
ceeded in designing, and in selling to 
the government, the first internally 
braced plane of veneer and wood. This 
founded the Stout Engineering Labora- 
tories, which built the first all-metal 
transport plane, and the first American 
commercial monoplane, the famous Bat- 
wing. 

Bill Stout is primarily a mechanical 
engineer with an irreverence for the 
past and an impatience with the future. 

He scoffs at conventions, industrially 
speaking, and has a reputation for hav- 


of its time. He built the first stream- 


lined, lightweight, ‘high speed,  gas- 
driven train of welded- 





This 
Machine 
Outshines 


the Sun 
. . . in Testing Rayon Fabrics 


¢ probably noticed on occasion that a favorite dress or shirt has 
faded after you've worn it a few times outdoors in the sunlight. Today, it is 
possible to tell in advance whether fabrics have sufficient color fastness to 
sunlight. This is done by thorough testing in a machine called the “Fade- 
Ometer,” pictured above. | 


The Fade-Ometer produces concentrated midsummer “sunshine” under 
controlled conditions, making it possible to simulate in the laboratory 
a degree of light exposure equal to months of normal wear. 


Here’s how a rayon fabric takes the “Sunlight Test” . . . Swatches of the 
fabric to be tested are placed in the Fade-Ometer, and the strong rays 
are turned on. The swatch must now remain in the machine for a number 
of hours depending upon the use for which the fabric has been designed. 
For example, a fabric intended for draperies, sports shirts or play clothes 
would remain in the Fade-Ometer much longer than a fabric designed for 
coat linings or party dresses. After the required length of time in the ma- 
chine, the color appearance of the swatch must remain unchanged, in order 
to pass the test. 


The only way to be sure that your clothes have passed the “Sunlight 
Test” is to look for informative labels, such as the Crown* Tested 
Tag, on the clothes and fabrics you buy. 


Have your teacher send to the address below for an inter- 
esting free leaflet “Guide to Color Fastness in Today's 
Fabrics,” which tells about the “Sunlight Test” and seven 
other color fastness tests in detail . . . with illustrations. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION ,,,-~.,... 
Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. Ly; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


to fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon, after 
they have passed the 
CROWN Tests fer 
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Double-Header Program 


ENNY found the message on the fam- 

ily bulletin board, when she came 
home from school. It was Dodie’s 
scrawl and her own particular brand of 
speed-writing: “Sktg. A.W.O.L. sup. 
M.C. phnd. Sprse mtg tnite!” 

After several trial interpretations, 
Penny decided that Miss Carlson, the 
cadet nurse scheduled to speak at the 
Club Victory forum, had phoned and 
said something about the meeting that 
night. Just what, only Dodie would 
know — and Dodie had gone skating 
and wouldn’t be home for supper. An 
attempt to reach Miss Carlson at the 
hospital and the Nurses’ Home proved 
in vain, and Penny spent several anx- 
ious hours, wondering whether or not 
the guest speaker would appear. 

She needn’t have worried. Miss Carl- 
son arrived on time and brought with 
her a “surprise” guest, whom she intro- 
duced as Lieutenant Betty Worth of 
the United States Army Nurses’ Corps. 
“Betty's been with a hospital unit in 
North Africa,” Miss Carlson explained, 
“and I knew you'd rather have her, as 
a guest speaker, than me.” 

“We'd love to have you both,” Penny 
insisted and led the two guests up to 
the platform where Bunny Maybanks, 
the co-chairman joined them. 

After a hurried conference with 
Bunny about how to rearrange the pro- 
gram, Penny announced the double- 
header feature and asked Lieutenant 
Worth to speak first. 

“I have orders from your chairman,” 
Lieutenant Worth began, “to tell my 
whole story, but I'll make it a con- 
densed version. My ambition to be a 
nurse goes back to my childhood when 
I was hospitalized as the result of a bad 
accident. For months I watched the 
hospital nurses at work. They were so 
wonderfully kind, patient, cheerful, and 
efficient — and I loved the clean, white, 
starched look of their uniforms,” she 
added and then laughed. “I never 
thought that, as a nurse, I would some 
day be wearing coveralls and sliding 
around in the mud of North Africa dur- 
ing the rainy season. 

“After high school I went immedi- 
ately into nurses’ training. It took me 
three years, but now the course is 24- 
80 months, isn’t it?” She turned to Miss 
Carlson for corroboration and then went 
on. “I had been a graduate nurse about 
a year when war came, and I volun- 
teered for overseas duty. We went into 
Africa on D Day, landing at Arzeu 
about twenty-five miles from Oran. We 
took over an abandoned French civilian 


hospital which had been stripped bare 
—no sheets, dressings or bandages. For 
the first few days we had to use our 
clothes for bandages and feed the 
wounded our cold C rations. 

“It was bitter cold,” she continued, 
“and, when our blue slacks wore out, 
we bought G.I. long woolen underwear, 
men’s coveralls, field jackets, and G.I. 
high shoes. We were anything but 
glamorous in those outfits,” she laughed, 
“but we tried to keep our hair neat and 
our faces clean. Later we were quar- 
tered in a nearby villa and set up a 
club room in an old store. We had 
dances two nights a week, but we al- 
ways had to be in at ten o'clock.” 

“Ten o'clock?” Bunny repeated in 
surprise. “Why, that’s as early as some 
of us ——” 

“And you don’t like it?” Lieutenant 
Worth smiled. “Well, I suspect the rea- 
son for your regulation is the same as 
ours. You need regular hours of sleep 
in order to be on the job the next day, 
whether your job is going to school or 
nursing.” 

“What advice would you give to a 
girl who wants to become a nurse?” 
Penny spoke up. 

“I'd say be prepared for hard work,” 
Lieutenant Worth replied, “but the 
gratitude of those you help will repay 
you. After you become a graduate 
nurse, I'd say join the Army Nurse 
Corps. Let us hope the war will be 
over by that time,” she added in con- 
clusion, “but, even so, there will be a 


great need for nurses in Veterans’ hos- 
pitals and in public health services.” 

“Thank you, Lieutenant Worth,” 
Penny said, rising. “You have thrilled 
and inspired us. And now, Miss Carl- 
son --one of the questions we'd like 
for you to answer is: what personal 
traits or characteristics are necessary or 
desirable in a student nurse?” 

“I’m glad you asked that,” Miss Carl- 
son replied. “You should have an in- 
terest in people, a cheerful disposition, 
and like to work with your hands. Also, 
if you don’t have by nature, you should 
develop habits of neatness.” 

“Some of us have wondered about 
the opportunities for specializing, after 
you've become a_ graduate nurse,” 
Bunny put in. 

“There are many opportunities. Be- 
sides going into civilian or government 
hospitals, you may become an anaes- 
thetist, an X-ray or laboratory technician, 
or a physiotherapist. You may go into 
public, industrial, or ‘school health 
work, or specialize in the care of crip- 
pled children.” 

Bunny nodded. “I’m interested but — 
well, I hate to miss the fun of going to 
college and dormitory life.” 

“Cadet nurses have dormitory life,” 
Miss Carlson said. “In our Nurses’ 
Home we share rooms, have kitchenette 
facilities, a gym and tennis courts. We 
often go in groups to lectures, con- 
certs, and art-exhibits. Sometimes we 
give parties and dances—which re- 
minds me,” she added, glancing at her 
watch, “you have a dance scheduled 
here at nine o'clock and it’s just that 
now. As any good nurse knows, things 
must run on schedule. Good luck to you 
all in whatever careers you choose, and 
I hope many of you will soon be Cadet 
Nurses.” 
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Carry On, Mr. Barnes 
(Continued from page 26) 


and when the sun came up it was not a 
relief but a promise of more smash- 
ing heat and torture. The swells ran 
huge, and a startling blue, and many 
of the men became ‘seasick with the 
motion, so different from that of a 
large vessel. Mr. Barnes took stock of 
his position and his supplies. 

He was hove-to and therefore more 
or less stationary, with no hope of mak- 
ing headway east, nor northeast for the 
Galapagos now. A trim-built schoon- 
er might claw to windward but a clumsy 
lifeboat had no chance at all, On the 
other hand there was nothing to the 
west for a thousand or more miles. Nor 
was there any hope of running and 
hoping to reach any well-used shipping 
lane, as well-used shipping lanes no 
longer existed. No, the dead mate was 
right. Keep her east, fella! And that 
meant remaining where they were as 
much as possible, until the sea had sub- 
sided and the easterly wind changed to 
give them a break, 

As for supplies, Mr. Barnes counted 
eight cans of corned beef left, a dozen 
cans of tomatoes, a small box of sea- 
biscuits, supplementing a supply in a 
large tin box fastened beneath the mid- 
ships stretcher; a few potatoes and 
onions which had been salvaged from 
the wreck, and a small sack containing 
_ three cans of sardines and some loaves 
of soft bread which someone it seemed 
had had the presence of mind to secure 
before abandoning ship. The water sup- 
ply was contained in three fairly large 
beakers, and in various bottles and 
flasks some men owned, but it was ob- 
vious on the whole that the rationing 
would have to be strict with their length 
of time adrift as uncertain as it was. 

“We take a drink every noon, when 
we eat,” Mr. Barnes announced, after 
some computing. “And a swallow or 
two in the afternoon. There’s no use 
complaining. We're only a couple of 
hundred miles from the coast, but God 
knows how long we'll be getting there.” 

They stared at him and said nothing. 
Even the bosun said nothing. Mr. 
Barnes felt that that was the worst part 
of it. They made no attempt to debate 
or argue the matter, or to offer any 
advice. They just stared and said 
nothing. It was up to him. 

The wind remained strong from the 
east and the swells showed no signs of 
decreasing. Mr. Barnes did not sleep 
again that night. 

There were many nights he did not 
sleep. persistent easterly wind con- 
tinued after eight days died away. 
The swell subsided, tod, and the boat 
tossed-to a swollen calm. By this time 
the men were all bearded, filthy, ex- 





4. HOURS OF ENERGY 


FROM A DELICIOUS BREAKFAST 
BUILT AROUND NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT, 
THE NATURAL WHOLE WHEAT ENERGY-CEREAL 


No hollow feeling half-way through morning, if you start out on a breakfast 
like this: Your favorite fruit juice, Nabisco Shredded Wheat with milk, 
sugar and prunes or raisins, followed by a glass of milk. That’s the breakfast 
to keep you going in high! Crisp, delicious Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a 
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rich source of food energy, one of the 
Basic 7‘ foods our Government ad- 
vises for wartime well-being. You'll 
love the sunny ripe-wheat flavor of 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. Have it 
tomorrow! 


“THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT” 
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this time too the water was’ nearly fin- 
ished, the only renewed supply being 
from a porcelain filter, which, taking 
sea water into a top section, rendered 
about a quart of reasonably fresh water 
a day from the bottom section, a pit- 
tance among fifteen men. The food was 
exhausted, save for the biscuits, and Mr. 
Barnes cut the water allowance in half. 
One seaman rose in protest and started 
aft. 

“I ain’t scared of dying,” he choked, 
“but I might as well die on a full gut!” 
Mr. Barnes unshipped his tiller and 
stood up. 

“Get back where you belong,” he 
croaked. The half-crazed man shook 
both fists and roared, “Why do we have 
to listen to this fool kid? I say .. .” 
The bosun caught at his ankle and 
jerked him flat. “Shut up,” he said. The 
man started to get up again, raving, and 
Mr. Barnes hit him with the tiller. He 
went down. 

The bosun laughed. “It ain’t always 


necessary to go that far, kid, but you're’ 


fast learning.” 

“Sure, I’m learning,” said Mr. Barnes, 
one time third officer of the Chloris but 
now a sun-blackened, bearded scare- 
crow with just a tiller in his hand, his 
red-rimmed eyes like burned holes in a 
rag, and his thin gold band of authority 
so dirty you could hardly see it. But 
he held the tiller and stared them all 
down. 


Tury suffered incredibly during the 
next days. Once they heard a plane 
drone overhead, and twice they saw 
steamship smoke on the horizon, but 
neither Zave relief. The calm persisted. 
The water ran out, save for the porce- 
lain filter which scarcely sufficed for a 
mouthful a day per man. The food ran 
out, and when Mr. Barnes swatted a 
curious sea-gull with an oar, such as 
one swats a fly, it was grabbed from 
the sea and torn to pieces and eaten be- 
fore he could even order any rational 
distribution. He let it pass. He only re- 
ceived a minute fragment of the leg 
himself, which the bosun passed him, 
and which he declined-in favor of the 
sick steward. 

The bosun said hoarsely, “I ain’t sure 
he can even eat it, sir,” and Mr. Barnes 
said, “Well, try anyway. He’s still pretty 
sick.” The bosun went back amongst 
the men and his report seemed to have 
some effect. Mr. Barnes thought he 
noticed a less hostile attitude when he 
doled out the now once-a-day water 
ration. 

With a bare mouthful of water a day 
it was possible to issue .. . lips and 
tongues began to swell and crack, 
and some of the men became partially 
delirious. One man particularly so, “o 


ye getting up and screaming he 
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the sea, began to swallow.*Mr. Barnes 
had him hauled back with a boat hook 
and ordered him bound. The man 
screamed imprecations and savage 
threats until someone thrust an oily rag 
in his mouth to stop the clamor. Of 
nights, the dew made beads of moisture 
on the woodwork and the men licked 
this off avidly. Mr. Barnes kept the 
porcelain filter between his knees and 
had occasionally to ward off dark fig- 
ures that tried to steal aft in the night 
for the precious liquid. He had almost 
forgotten what a sound sleep was like. 
He had become accustomed, like an ani- 
mal, to waking instantly at the begin- 
ning of the slightest suspicious sound. 


Arter the second day without food, 
he vaguely recalled something he had 
once heard an old sailing-ship officer 
say, noticing the schools of flying fish 
that played tantalizingly all around an 
open boat. And that night he had the 
three hurricane lamps they had, lighted 
and hung-low on the mast stays. Sure 
enough, every so often a flying fish or 
two, aiming for the light as a moth to 
the flame, would come whirring over 
the gunwale, to crash into a man’s chest 
or to drop gasping to the bottom boards. 
All the fish would have been snatched 
and devoured by the strongest men, but 
Mr. Barnes went the boat’s length with 
tiller in hand and ordered all the fish 
delivered aft, for equal distribution 
later. 

After three nights, the schools of fishy 
disappeared. The boat drifted two days” 
more in the oily calm, and the men 
looked at each other ‘and wondered. 
They were all sun-blackened and sun- 
blistered, and salt-water sores had ap- 
peared on some of them. The sick stew- 
ard seemed to be sinking, and Mr. 
Barnes fed him a thin gruel of a piece 
of powdered biscuit he had saved, and 
a precious half-pannikin of water. One 
man cursed at that. 

“Watson’s on the skids,” he croaked. 
“Why waste stuff on him?” 

“Shut up!” said Mr. Barnes, holding 
the sick man’s head and feeding him a 
little at a time, and he was —, 
to hear the bosun say, “Shut up!” 
accord, and then call, “You dirty Sel 

” Mr. Barnes whipped around in 
time to see the man coming for his 
back with his sheath-knife and the bo- 
sun hitting him with his fist and knock- 
ing him over. The rest of the men said 
nothing. The objector sat up, and the 
bosun threw his knife overboard. 

“Sharks!” shouted one of the men, 
pointing with a shaking finger over the 
side of the boat. 

Mr. Barnes looked at the taiangular 
fin skimming around the boat and his 
heart turned over. Was that really the 
end of the command, any sort of tom- 
mand? Shark meat? . His head felt 
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light. Then the sight-of the shark en- 
circling gave him an idea. 

He had the bosun lash a line to the 
boat hook, and he poised it. as a har- 
poon. All hands waited breathlessly, and 
when Mr. Barnes let the boat hook go 
and it sank deep into that steel-gray 
back, they yelped like children. There 
was half an hour of careful playing 
then, in case the shark tore the boat 
hook out, and men who had been sul- 
len for days enthusiastically hauled in 
sea-anchor and getting the oars out 
again, helped to maneuver the savage 
fish alongside. They killed it with blows 
from axes, and with sheath-knife stabs, 
and with the looms of poised oars. 

Mr. Barnes had only one trouble. 
When the ten-foot fish was hauled over 
the gunwale, the men started to carve 
into it ravenously, and the third mate 
waded in among them dealing the tiller 
impartially to right and left. Some of 
the men cringed away; some snarled 
back; one or two threatened with their 
knives, They hated Mr. Barnes with an 
undying hatred, even while they knew 
he was right. He and the bosun divided 
the shark meat into the proper amounts 
for each man, making them draw lots 
for the choice parts. There was con- 
tentment for a while. 

It was two days later when they saw 
the next steamer smoke. They watched 
it come over the horizon, and some 
of them stood and waved and shouted 
as if they could be heard. The bosun 
said, “What’s the use. We’ve seen two 
ships before, but they can’t see us this 
low in the water.” Mr. Barnes snapped 
upright. 

“Why didn’t I think of it before?” 
he demanded, “Bosun! Those corned 
beef cans we’ve been using for bailing. 
Cut me out one side.” 

“One side?” said the bosun, aston- 
ished, 

“That's an order, bosun,” said Mr. 
Barnes. 

The bosun shrugged, muttered some- 
thing about all third mates being crazy 
anyway, and with his sheath knife 
hacked a side from a can. Mr. Barnes 
seized it, hammered the ragged edges 
flat, then washed it in the sea and pol- 
ished it with the inside of his elbow. 

Mr. Barnes held the bright side of 
the tin toward the sun and catching the 
glare began to talk across the sea. “They 
can’t see a small boat this far away, 
bosun,” he explained. “But they can 
catch a heliograph signal.” 

“A heli . . . heliograph,” the bosun 
floundered. “I never heard. . . .” 

“Morse code, bosun. Shut up! That’s 
something I did learn in navigation 
school anyway. . . . Let’s see! . . . Ship 
Ahoy! . . . Three dots . ... two dots. 
.. . Yep, I got it. Now we'll see.” 

He adjusted the piece of tin and 
caught the sun again and spelled ou 








their predicament. He knew it was all a 
matter of whether the watch officer was 
on the alert, but since all ships running 
these days kept several lookouts for a 
submarine and such, it was most likely 
someone would notice the sunflashes . . . 
Three dots . . . two dots . . . Ship ahoy! 
. . » The men in the boat watched 
breathlessly. Mr. Barnes was an officer 
now, full-fledged. ¢ . 
Nothing seemed to happen. And then 
the steamer suddenly changed course 
and there came back across the bright 
calm sea dazzling flashes which only Mr. 
Barnes could read. . . . Dot dash, dot 
..- dot... dash dot dash dot. .. . Re- 
ceived and understood.- Will pick you 
Se 
Mr. Barnes did not collapse until 


37 


after he was aided up the rail of the 
American cruiser Astoria, and even then 
he managed to stand until he had given 
his report to the commander. 

And that’s all Mr. Barnes remembered 
for many days. Probably his first mem- 
ory was of the bosun’s face, looking 
down at him anxiously and then red- 
dening under the third mate’s smile. 
The bosun was twisting his cap in his 
hands. He coughed, and started to 
speak, and almost tore the cap apart. 
He had apologies, and good wishes, 
and messages from the men. 

And he said “Sir,” and meant it. 
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1 1S A “FEATHER MERCHANT" 


WHAT SHOATS HAVE MORE ROOM IN THE 
* SEAT THAN A MIDGET ON A STUDIO CoUucH? 


" ANSWERS 


Men of 17—Wear Wings! Join the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve! 







2. WHY CAN AN 
ARROW TIE “TAKE IT” 
AS WELL AS A JEEP 2? 
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3. sx. VITUS DAVENPORT IS A 
SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED 
ARMY BED. YES? NO? 
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Keep You from STEPPING OUT 


Are you missing out on dates . . . big evenings 
site times . . . because of those teen-age 
pests — surface hickies? Don’t do it! Whenever 
they recur CONCENTRATED Poslam Ointment 
will prove your friend. It will quickly help to 
reduce the redness and peel off the rough, unat- 
tractive layer of externally caused pimples. Apply 
before making up or leave on overnight. Use 
Poslam to soothe other itchy irritations, too — blis- 
ters, abrasions, athlete's foot. 50¢, all drugstores. 
FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, Dept. 11-B, 254 
W. 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Quickest, Easiest, a 


Most Economical 
Way of Getting Build this authentic 3%’ 
“CURTISS” P-40 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send Sc for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, a N 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced 

Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508D7211 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Scholastic advertisements are guides to 
education, health or fun. They are worthy 
of your attention. Please remember to men- 
tion Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 
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YOU and your job 


LIBRARY WORK > 
A Profession for Girls 


D° YOU want a job of never-ending 
interest and stimulation? Are you 
in search of a career that offers oppor- 
tunity for service to others, for personal 
development, and for professional ad- 
vancement? Would you like to train in 
a field that offers a variety of special 
outlets? If your vocational choice de- 
pends upon these factors, library work 
as a career is worth your attention. 

There is a desperate need now for 
every type of librarian. The postwar 
prospects are likely to be even better. 
The most attractive job opportunities 
are for reader’s advisers, children’s and 
young people’s librarians, catalogers, 
classifiers, reference librarians, subject 
specialists’ and administrators. These 
selected jobs in the field highlight the 
fact that there is opportunity for girls 
of different temperaments and abilities. 
A reader’s adviser, for example, is some- 
thing of a social service job. The main 
purpose here is to supply every type 
of person with the right books: for his 
individual needs and interests. In order 
to do this it is necessary to understand 
and like people, your readers in par- 
ticular. It is also essential to know a 
great deal about a variety of kinds of 
books. The opposite is true of the sub- 
ject specialist whose job it is to know 
the field of one whole subject as well 
as the literature that goes with it. She 
concentrates on one category of books, 
such as science and industry or biog- 
raphy and history. 

Another advantage in library work is 
that you are not limited as to where 
you work. Your vocational outlet may 
be in industry, business, education or 
government. Your job may be that of 
music librarian of the Library of Con- 
gress. You may perform a service in in- 
dustry similar to that of Miss Alice J. 
Gates. She is in charge of cataloging 
in the main library of the General Elec- 
tric Company. The new field of biblio- 
therapy, which is solidly established as 
a valuable healing aid, may appeal to 
you. If so, you will find yourself pre- 
scribing, reading for hospital patients. 
As a scientific specialist, the library of 
a chemical plant may become your 
“thinking” ground. You can work al- 
most anywhere and in any field, ac- 
cording to your interests and training. 

Since there are so many different 
kinds of jobs within the field. of library 


work it is impossible to state qualifica- 
tions. But no matter what phase of the 
work you are aiming at, scholarship and 
good health are prime requisites. 

If you are at all interested in the 
possibilities of library work as a career 
for you, there are two things that you 
should do right now! 1. Get a part-time 
job in any library that you can and in 
any capacity available. This will give 
you an “inside” view of some aspects 
of the field as well as an opportunity 
to serve the war effort. 2. Write to the 
American Library Association at 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, for further information, and espe- 
cially for a reprint of an article, “Pass- 
ing the Book” which appeared in 
Mademoiselle, September, 1943. This 
article by Margaret Howser Charles is 
a must for the would-be librarian! 


Who said golf is an old man’s game? 
The best golfing prospect around these 
days is 16-year-old George Stuhr, of 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School. Last 
summer he won the New York State 
junior title and was a sensation in pro- 
amateur tournaments. He took up golf 
after a childhood ailment ruined his 
chances of becoming a baseball player. 
Just now he is busy sinking goals for 
the Garden City basketball team. 

Do you know that Katherine Hepburn 
was once the women’s amateur golf 
champion of Connecticut? And that Bob 
Hope and Bing Crosby shoot in the 
low 70s? After being the world’s ama- 
teur tennis champion and then king of 
the pros for five years, Eliie Vines is 
now one of our greatest golf pros. 

Top sports feat of all time was Bobby 
Jones “grand slam” in golf in 1930. 
Bobby was an amateur when he won 
the British. Amateur, British Open, 
American Amateur and American Open 
golf titles — all in one season. The odds 
against anyone doing that again are a 
million to one! 

You probably won’t believe it, but the 
No. 1 sport in the armed forces is bil- 
liards. Table tennis (ping pong) is next 
then in order: outdoor tennis, basket- 
ball and softball. 
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First Down 


Coach jr freshman trying out for 
team): I think I see a football 
player in Bee 

Butch (proudly): “Is it my shoulders?” 

Coach: “No, it’s your upper lip. I 
think I see a first down there.” 

. N. Y. Post 


Argument of Rationing 


Teacher: “That's the sixth time you've 
made 100 on your arithmetic homework 
this term!” 

Grocer’s Son: “Yes, Dad’s getting bet- 
ter since he’s had all that ration ‘point 
practice.” 


$64 Question 


Ernie Pyle, famous war-front col- 
umnist told this story on himself during 
his recent vacation in the United States. 

“Since I've been at home, I still wear 
my heavy gray G. I. socks bétause I've 
gotten used to them and they are com- 
fortable. But they aren’t any bargain 
to look at. Which takes us back to a 
remark a passenger made on the Clip- 
per coming home a couple of months 
ago. My socks are always tumbled half- 
way down to my ankles, because they 
are too high and heavy to wear garters 
with, so I just let them sprawl. 

“A naval lieutenant had been sitting 
for three days across the aisle from me, 
where he couldn’t help but stare at my 
socks. Finally, on the third afternoon, 
when we'd all had time to get friendly 
and fresh with each other, he said, “You 
know, I’ve spent the whole trip trying 
to figure it out. Are those G. I. socks 
going up or long underwear coming 
down?’ ” 


Try lt! 


Former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
was having his picture taken on the set 
of Mission to Moscow. Asked how he 
always managed to smile for the photo- 
graphers, he answered: 

“All you have to do is say ‘cheese.’ 
It's an automatic smile.” 
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From snow to 
sunshine there is no closed season for 
Good Pictures. To your soldier or 
sailor doing his duty “over there” your 
pictures are the visual symbols of the 
things he loves. 

Take each picture*carefully. Preserve 
your present equipment, save vital film 
and make each picture a Good Picture. 
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Fans aud Kings 

Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices trom 
SSe up. Write today. Department FP. 
Metal Arts Co. Rochester, &. ¥. 
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EVERY, 


SHOULD GET THIS BOOK! 
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YOUR BAND 
INSTRUMENT 
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MAKES OF 
INSTRUMENTS 


Your band instrument must last for the du- 
ration. That's why you need this new and 
helpful book, “How To Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” In no other book can you find such 
valuable and helpful information. Covers all 
makes and types of wind and percussion in- 
struments. 40 pages of inscructions, 46 illus- 
trations, to help make your instrument last 
longer. Worth many times its 10c cost. Get 
yours at your Conn $ or send 10c today. 
ae meee 
C. 6 CONN, Ltd_320 comm unc. exxnant, mo. 


Send me___copres of “How Te Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” Enctosed find |0c in coin or stamps for each copy 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps photograph 


INITIATIVE 


The dictionary will tell you that initiative is “ability 
for original conception and independent action.” And 
any coach—in any sport—will tell you that initiative 
is what distinguishes the trained athiete. Initiative 
has won many ball games. And initiative—developed 
in American sports—is helping to win America’s 
battles. The initiative that makes a good athlete is 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 
Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 








making good soldiers—and it’s showing on “score- 
boards” all over the world! 

* 
Whether you are working in a Victory Garden, col- 
lecting scrap or showing initiative in any other way 
on Uncle Sam’s team, keep fit by eating plenty of 
energy foods. One of the best is Planters Peanuts— 
a delicious source of stamina-building vitamins. 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 


a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, Se Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 


containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, inchutlingg a digest of military 





Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, WilkesBarre; Pa. and a copy is yours. 
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